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THE LIBRARY. 


AN EARLY APPRECIATION OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


OATS N 2gth September, 1809, closed that 
KS NON unique exhibition at 28 Broad Street, 

ae Golden Square, which is known to all 
Radmirers of William Blake by the 


&% Descriptive Catalogue and by some, 
alas! not all, of the pictures therein shown. 
Among the few who went and wondered was the 
diarist, Henry Crabb Robinson, who purchased no 
fewer than four copies of the Descriptive Cata- 
logue, one of which he presented to Charles Lamb, 
thereby evoking that famous praise of Blake as 
Chaucerian, painter and critic, which must have 
sounded oddly in the ears of that unmystical 
generation." 

* Lamb’s copy, as Mr. Lucas tells us, was afterwards bound up 
with Elia’s ‘Confessions of a Drunkard,’ Southey’s ‘Wat Tyler,’ 
and the ‘Poems’ of Rochester and Lady Winchelsea. A strange 


company truly, but characteristic of the owner and his hap-hazard 
library. 
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As a pioneer in Blake criticism Crabb Robinson 
has never received his due; Gilchrist resents his 
suggestion that Blake was not entirely sane, others 
have repeated the reproach; and no one has 
thought to clear his memory in that respect by 
reprinting that forgotten paper which he wrote in 
the winter of 1809-10 to introduce Blake to the 
notice of German students—a paper based on a 
first-hand study of all the pictures, poems and 
engravings on which he could lay his hands, and 
on such personal information as he could glean 
from friends. He did not meet the poet-painter 
until many years later, so that his narrative, by far 
the earliest long account of Blake and his work, is 
uncoloured by personal feeling. When in the 
year 1863 Gilchrist introduced William Blake, 
Pictor Ignotus, to the general public, he began 
his book with a lament over the ‘scanty recog- 
nition’ accorded to Blake as poet and artist. 
The notices in Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of British 
Artists” and Leslie’s ‘ Handbook for Young 
Painters’ are alone mentioned by name, and Bio- 
graphical Dictionaries are said to pass by his name 
‘with inaccurate dispatch, as having had some 
connexion with the Arts.’ Yet a closer study of 
the facts will reveal a surprising amount of con- 
temporary interest in William Blake. Malkin’s 
‘A Father’s Memoirs of his Child’ (1805) is the 
only serious biographical notice published during 
his lifetime—the only one, at least, hitherto re- 
garded. But at his death friendly notices appeared 
in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ the ‘ New Monthly 
Magazine,’ and elsewhere, the first-named being, in 
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part at least, worthy of the quotation it has not yet 
received. At p. 377 of vol. ii, 1827, we read :— 


‘Aug. 13 [12"] Aged 68 [69], Mr. William Blake, an 
excellent, but eccentric artist.’ After a list of his works, 
including the ‘eight beautiful plates in the “ Novelist’s 
Magazine,” the ‘Gates of Paradise,’ ‘Songs of Experi- 
ence,’ [‘Songs of Innocence’ are omitted], ‘ America,’ 
‘Europe,’ the ‘ Night Thoughts,’ Hayley’s ‘ Ballads,’ the 
‘Grave,’ with the designs to which ‘ few persons of taste 
are unacquainted’; the ‘Descriptive Catalogue,’ the 
‘Canterbury Pilgrimage’ and ‘ Job,’ comes this inter- 
esting passage. ‘Blake has been allowed to exist in a 
penury which most artists—being necessarily of a sensitive 
temperament—would deem intolerable. Pent, with his 
affectionate wife, in a close back-room in one of the 
Strand courts, his bed in one corner, his meagre dinner 
in another, a rickety table holding his copperplates in 
progress, his colours, books (among which his Bible, a 
Sessi Velutello’s Dante, and Mr. Carey’s (sic) translation, 
were at the top), his large drawings, sketches, and MSS. ; 
—his ancles frightfully swelled, his chest disordered, old 
age striding on, his wants increased, but not his miserable 
means and appliances: even yet was his eye undimmed, 
the fire of his imagination unquenched, and the preter- 
natural, never-resting activity of his mind unflagging. 
He had not merely a calmly resigned, but a cheerful and 
mirthful countenance; in short, he was a living com- 
mentary on Jeremy Taylor’s beautiful chapter on Con- 
tentedness. He took no thought for his life, what he 
should eat, or what he should drink; nor yet for his 
body, what he should put on; but had a fearless con- 
fidence in that Providence which had given him the vast 
range of the world for his recreation and delight. He 
was active in mind and body, passing from one occupation 
to another, without an intervening minute of repose. 
Of an ardent, affectionate, and grateful temper, he was 
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simple in manner and address, and displayed an inbred 
courteousness of the most agreeable character. At the age 
of sixty-six he commenced the study of Italian, for the sake 
of reading Dante in the original, which he accomplished ! 

William Blake died as he had lived, piously cheerful! 
talking calmly, and finally resigning himself to his eternal 
rest, like an infant to its sleep. His effects are nothing, 
except some pictures, copper-plates, and his principal 
work, a series of a hundred large Designs from Dante. 
His widow is left in a very forlorn condition, Mr. Blake 
himself having latterly been much indebted for succour 
and consolation to his friend, Mr. Linnell, the painter. 
We have no doubt but her cause will be taken up by the 
distributors of those funds which are raised for the relief 
of distressed artists, and also by the benevolence of 
private individuals.’ 


The year after Blake’s death appeared J. T. 
Smith’s very interesting and important Memoir, 
appended to the second volume of his ‘Life of 
Nollekens,’ and in 1830 the biography by Alan 
Cunningham, the greater part of which was trans- 
lated into German in the third volume of ‘ Zeit- 
genossen,’ published at Leipsic in the same year, 
which also refers to the paper in the ‘ Vaterland- 
isches Museum,’ but knows no other authority ; 
while in the first volume of Nagler’s ‘ Kiinstler- 
Lexicon’ (1835) over three large octavo pages are 
devoted to Blake, more, in faét, than to Bellini, 
homage which might satisfy the most exacting 
worshipper. This outburst of German interest, 
hitherto, I believe, unnoticed in England, is with- 
out doubt due to the article by Henry Crabb 
Robinson, who is referred to by Gilchrist as ‘a 
gentleman whom, so long ago as 1809, we beheld 
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a solitary visitor to the abortive exhibition in 
Broad Street, and in 1810, writing an account of 
the memorable man for the Patriotische Annalen 
of good Dr. Perthes of Hamburgh’' (ch. xxxv). 
Obviously Gilchrist had never seen the paper, and 
knew of it only from the reference in Crabb 
Robinson’s own ‘ Reminiscences, which were 
shown him in MS. Like the author himself he 
misquotes the title of the magazine, and this has 
probably hindered recent students from following 
up the matter. Crabb Robinson’s published 


account is as follows :— 


1 amused myself this spring [of 1810] by writing an 
account of the insane poet, painter and engraver, Blake. 
Perthes of Hamburgh had written to me asking me to 
send him an article for a new German magazine, entitled 
‘ Vaterlandische Annalen,’ which he was about to set up. 
Dr. Malkin having in the memoirs of his son given an 
account of Blake’s extraordinary genius, with specimens 
of his poems, I resolved out of these materials to compile 
a paper. This I did, and it was translated into German 
by Dr. Julius, who many years afterwards introduced 
himself to me as my translator. The article appears in 
the single number of the second volume of the ‘ Vater- 
landische Annalen.’ For it was at this time that Buona- 
parte united Hamburgh to the French Empire, on which 
Perthes manfully gave up the magazine, saying, as he 
had no longer a ‘ Vaterland,’ there could be no ‘ Vater- 
landische Annalen.’ But before I drew up this paper | 
went to see a gallery of Blake’s paintings, which were 


* This is the only reference to the paper to be found in Gil- 
christ; reference is, however, made to Dr, Julius’ translation of 
the poems therein given by Mr. Sampson in his recent Oxford 
edition of Blake’s works, but not to Crabb Robinson’s paper itself. 
The same applies to other recent works on Blake. 
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exhibited by his brother, a hosier in Carnaby Market. 
The entrance fee was 2s. 6d., catalogue included. I was 
deeply interested by the catalogue as well as the pictures. 
I took four copies, telling the brother 1 hoped he would 
let me come again. He said ‘Oh, as often as you 
please.” Afterwards I became acquainted with Blake, 
but will postpone what I have to relate of this extra- 
ordinary character. 


The relation was put at the disposal of Mr. Gil- 
christ, and is familiar to all students of Blake in 
the ‘ Life,’ or in Crabb Robinson’s own ‘ Diary’ 
and *‘ Reminiscences."' 

Crabb Robinson, as we have seen, knew Malkin’s 
work, but his criticism is essentially at first-hand, 
based on a warm personal interest in the artist’s 
work, but untempered by that sympathy which 
personal contact with Blake generally produced. 
Interested by the reference in Gilchrist, I sought 
at the British Museum for the ‘ Patriotische 
Annalen ’—whose real title is the ‘ Vaterlandisches 
Museum ’—and found the translation published in 
February, 1810, to be the last article in the last of 
the six numbers of that short-lived publication. 
Careful examination of all Crabb Robinson’s mis- 
cellaneous papers at Dr. Williams’ Library, Gordon 
Square, led not, alas, to the discovery of any part 
of the original MS.—the complete copy must, of 
course, have been sent to Germany in 1809—but 
to that of various notes on the subjeét, including 
copies of sixteen of Blake’s poems, extraéts from 


* The above passage is taken from the Diary as published. The 
quotations from Crabb Robinson’s own MSS. are printed in full 
for the first time by Mr. Arthur Symons in his ‘ William Blake.’ 
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the ‘ Europe’ and ‘ America,’ a fragment of un- 
published prose, and a note of the address of the 
Exhibition of 1809, all of which must be dis- 
cussed in their proper place. 

The German version of Crabb Robinson’s paper, 
which adds one or two small faéts to our know- 
ledge of Blake, proved to be of considerable 
interest, and as the original MS. was missing, the 
one course open was the retranslation of the paper 
in the ‘ Vaterlandisches Museum.’ I cannot hope 
always to have caught the precise shade of the 
author’s meaning, but Crabb Robinson himself 
approved of the German translation, behind which 
one constantly feels the presence’ of an English 
original. As far as possible, I have modelled my 
phrases on Crabb Robinson’s own in the various 
passages which he devotes to Blake in the 
‘Reminiscences.’ One word of warning may be 
given to the reader. A comparison of the paper 
here given with the ‘ Reminiscences’ will show 
how much more favourable—in spite of occasional 
outbursts against his sanity—was the author's 
opinion of Blake when he came to know him in 
1825; had his early paper ever been reprinted, 
the censure would doubtless have been modified in 
accordance with his better knowledge of the poet- 
artist. As has been truly said by Messrs. Ellis and 
Yeats (who likewise appear never to have seen the 
*Vaterlandisches Museum’), Crabb Robinson’s 
‘Reminiscences’ were ‘written by a man who 
thought [Blake] mad before he saw him, and never 
altogether got rid of the idea.’ 

It is of considerable interest, therefore, to find 
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an account of Blake published fifteen years before 
he had met the artist by the very man whose later 
description, based on personal knowledge, has been 
justly called ‘the best and most vivid portrait of him 
that has been left us from his own day.’ (Ellis and 
Yeats, I, p. 150.) And herewith we pass to 


WILLIAM BLAKE, 
Artist, Port, AND Reticious Mysric.' 


The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all compact. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Of all the conditions which arouse the interest 
of the psychologist, none assuredly is more attrac- 
tive than the union of genius and madness in single 
remarkable minds, which, while on the one hand 
they compel our admiration by their great mental 
powers, yet on the other move our pity by their 
claims to supernatural gifts. Of such is the whole 
race of ecstatics, mystics, seers of visions and 
dreamers of dreams, and to their list we have now 
to add another name, that of William Blake. 

This extraordinary man, who is at this moment 
living in London, although more than fifty years 
of age, is only now beginning to emerge from the 
obscurity in which the singular bent of his talents 
and the eccentricity of his personal charaéter have 
confined him. We know too little of his history 
to claim to give a complete account of his life, 
and can do no more than claim to have our 


' Cf, the first entry on Blake in Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Reminis- 
cences,’ ‘shall I call Blake artist, genius, mystic, or madman? 
Probably he is all.’ 
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information on very recent authority. It must 
suffice to know by way of introduction that he was 
born in London of parents of moderate means, and 
early gave himself up to his own guidance, or 
rather, misguidance. In his tenth year he went to 
a drawing school, in his fourteenth (as apprentice) 
to an engraver of the name of Basire, well known 
by his plates to Stuart’s ‘Athens’ and his engraving 
of West’s ‘Orestes and Pylades.’ Even as a boy, 
Blake was distinguished by the singularity of his 
taste. Possessed with a veritable passion for 
Gothic architecture, he passed whole days in 
drawing the monuments in Westminster Abbey. 
In addition he colleéted engravings, especially after 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and idolised Albert 
Diirer and Heemskerk.' 

Although he afterwards worked as a student at 
the Royal Academy, he had already shown his bent 
to an art so original that, isolated from his fellow- 
students, he was far removed from all regular or 
ordinary occupation. His name is nevertheless to 
be found under some very commonplace plates to 
children’s books; but while he cherished artistic 
visions utterly opposed to the taste of connoisseurs, 
and regarded more recent methods in drawing and 
engraving as sins against art, he preferred, in his 
phrase, to be a martyr for his religion—i.e., his 
art—to debasing his talents by a weak submission 

* Crabb Robinson must have obtained these faéts from the brief 
but valuable account of Blake in the preface to W.alkin’s ‘ Father’s 
Memoirs of his Child,’ published in 1805. 

2 This may allude to his own works ‘For Children: the Gates of 


Paradise,’ or to his recently recovered ‘ History of England’ (both 
1793), or to Mary Wollstonecraft’s ‘ Tales for Children’ (1791). 
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to the prevailing fashion of art in an age of artistic 
degradation. Moreover, as his religious convic- 
tions had brought on him the credit of being an 
absolute lunatic, it is hardly to be wondered at 
that, while professional connoisseurs know nothing 
of him, his very well-wishers cannot forbear 
betraying their compassion, even while they show 
their admiration. One attempt at introducing 
him to the great British public has indeed 
succeeded, his illustrations to Blair’s ‘Grave,’ a 
religious poem very popular among the serious, 
which connoisseurs find remarkable alike for its 
beauties and defects, blaming its want of taste and 
delicacy, while admiring the imaginative powers 
of the poet. Blake, although properly speaking 
an engraver, was not commissioned to engrave his 
own drawings, the execution being entrusted, for 
reasons which we shall soon hear, to Schiavonetti, 
who executed his task with great neatness, but 
with such an admixture of dots and lines as must 
have aroused the indignation of the artist." This 
work, which besides the twelve drawings contains 
an excellent portrait of Blake and the original text, 
costs two and a half guineas. It is preceded by 
some remarks of Fuseli’s, which we insert as a 
proof of the merits of our artist, since we cannot 


' That it did so we have the publisher Cromek’s word; see the 
letter addressed by him to Blake on the subje&t of the engravings 
in ‘Gilchrist,’ chapter xxii. Blake’s view of the dot and line 
school may be fi~:nd in the third chapter of Gilchrist. ‘What 
is called the English style of engraving, such as proceeded from 
the toilettes of Woollett and Strange (for theirs were Fribble’s 
toilettes) can never produce character and expression. . . . En- 
graving is drawing on copper and nothing else.’ 
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give an aétual reproduétion of his work. After 
mentioning the utility of such a series of moral 
designs in an age so frivolous as ours, before which 
the allegories of antiquity faint and fail, Fuseli 
continues, ‘the author of the moral series before 
us has endeavoured to wake sensibility by touching 
our sympathies with nearer, less ambiguous, and 
less ludicrous imagery, than that which mythology, 
Gothic superstition, or symbols as far-fetched as 
inadequate, could supply,’ [and so on, quoting the 
rest of the kind but clumsy preface of the admirer 
who found Blake ‘damned good to steal from.’ 
Crabb Robinson continues :—]One can see this is 
o ‘damning with feigned praise,’' for the faults 
indicated by Fuseli are only too apparent. In fact, 
of all the artists who ever lived, even of those 
perverted spirits described by Goethe in his enter- 
taining ‘Sammler und die Seinigen’ (‘ Propylien,’ 
B.2. St.2) under the title of poetisers, phantom- 
hunters and the like, none so completely betrays 
himself as our artist. We shall return to these 
drawings later, and will now proceed to speak of 
the little book on which we have specially drawn, 
a book, besides, which is one of the most curious 
ever published. 

The illustrations to the ‘Grave,’ though only 
perhaps admired by the few, were by these few 
loudly and extravagantly praised. Blake, who had 


become known by their praises, now resolved to 


' | must apologise for the pun in the above phrase, but the 
original, ‘ Kein Verdammen durch verstelltes Lob,’ is in inverted 
commas, suggesting a quotation, and Pope’s phrase would infallibly 
suggest itself to Crabb Robinson in this connexion, 
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come forward. Only last year he opened an ex- 
hibition of his frescoes, proclaiming that he had 
rediscovered the lost art of fresco. He demanded 
of those who had considered his works the slovenly 
daubs of a madman, destitute alike of technical 
skill and harmony of proportion, to examine them 
now with greater attention. ‘They will find,’ he 
adds, ‘that if Italy is enriched and made great by 
Raphael, if Michael Angelo is its supreme glory, 
if art is the glory of the nation, if genius and in- 
spiration are the great origin and bond of society, 
the distinétion my works have obtained from those 
who best understand such things calls for my 
exhibition as the greatest of duties to my country.’ 
[I cannot find this passage in any known work of 
Blake’s, yet it bears the stamp of authenticity, and by 
good fortune I am enabled to give it in Blake’s own 
words, not in a translation of Crabb Robinson only, 
as the latter has copied the above sentence, together 
with a doubtful date, which as we shall see must be 
that of May 15, 180g—a day memorable for the 
opening of the Exhibition in Golden Square—on 
the back of a letter preserved among his papers in 
Dr. Williams’ Library. Just above it is written, 
and crossed out, part of a sentence, apparently 
from the same source, ‘ There cannot be more 
than three great painters or poets in any age or 
count[ry]. The probable origin of the passages 
must be given later.] At the same time he 
published a ‘Descriptive Catalogue’ of these fresco 
pictures, out of which we propose to give only a 
few unconnected passages. The original consists 
of a veritable olio of fragmentary utterances on art 
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and religion, without plan or arrangement, and the 
artist’s idiosyncracies will in this way be most 
clearly shown. The vehemence with which, 
throughout the book, he declaims against oil 
painting and the artists of the Venetian and 
Flemish schools is part of the fixed ideas of the 
author. [The quotations are here given from the 
text of the ‘Descriptive Catalogue,’ and not merely 
retranslated from Crabb Robinson.] His preface 
begins with the following words [which again do 
not occur in the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue’ as we 
know it] :—‘ The eye which prefers the colouring 
of Rubens and Titian to that of Raphael and 
Michael Angelo should be modest and mistrust its 
own judgement,’ but as he proceeds with his 
descriptions his wrath against false schools of 
painting waxes, and in holy zeal he proclaims that 
the hated artists are evil spirits, and later art the 
offspring of hell. Chiaroscuro he plainly calls ‘an 
infernal machine in the hand of Venetian and 
Flemish demons.’ The following will make it 
appear that these expressions are not merely 
theoretical phrases. Correggio he calls ‘a soft, 
effeminate, and consequently most cruel demon.’ 
Rubens is ‘a most outrageous demon.’ [It is 
hardly necessary to give the whole of Crabb 
Robinson’s quotations from a work now so familiar. 
Suffice it to say that he does justice, both in his 
own words and in his quotations from the Cata- 
logue, to Blake’s doétrine of the ‘great and golden 
rule of art, a fine and determinate outline.’ Passing 
on, we come to another point on which Mr. Crabb 
Robinson’s unpublished papers throw a new light ; 
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he continues:] He does not conceal the ground 
of this preference [for Raphael and Michael 
Angelo], and the following passage, while it reveals 
the artist’s views on the technique of his art, con- 
tains a truth which cannot be denied, and which 
underlies his whole doétrine. ‘The great and 
golden rule of art, as well as of life, is this: That 
the more distinct, sharp and wiry the bounding 
line, the more perfect the work of art’ [and so on 
down to the end of the text to No. XV. of the 
‘ Descriptive Catalogue’]. This passage is sufficient 
to explain why our artist was not permitted to 
engrave his own designs [for Blair’s ‘Grave’]. In 
the same spirit he proclaims the guilt of the recent 
distinétion between a painting and a drawing. 
‘If losing and obliterating the outline constitutes 
a picture, Mr. B. will never be so foolish as to do 
one. ... There is no difference between Raphael’s 
Cartoons and his Frescoes or Pictures, except that 
the Frescos or Piétures are more highly finished.’ 
He denies Titian, Rubens and Correggio all merit 
in colouring, and says, ‘their men are like leather 
and their women like chalk.’ In his own principal 
picture his naked forms are almost crimson. They 
are Ancient Britons, of whom he says, ‘the flush 
of health in flesh, exposed to the open air, nourished 
by the spirits of forests and floods, in that ancient 
happy period which history has recorded, cannot 
be like the sickly daubs of Titian or Rubens. As 
to modern man, stripped from his load of clothing, 
he is like a dead corpse.’ 

We now pass from the technique of his art to 
the meaning and poetical portions in which the 
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peculiarities of our artist are still more clearly 
seen. His greatest enjoyment consists in giving 
bodily form to spiritual beings. Thus in the 
‘Grave’ he has represented the re-union of soul 
and body, and to both he has given equal clearness 
of form and outline. In one of his best drawings, 
the ‘ Death of the Strong Wicked Man,’ the body 
lies in the death agony, and a broken vessel, whose 
contents are escaping, indicates the moment of 
death, while the soul, veiled in flame, rises from 
the pillow. The soul is a copy of the body, yet 
in altered guise, and flies from the window with a 
well-rendered expression of horror. In other en- 
gravings the soul appears hovering, over the body, 
which it leaves unwillingly; in others we have 
the Re-union of both at the Resurrection and so 
forth. These are about the most offensive of his 
inventions. 

In his Catalogue we find still further vindication 
of the reproaches brought against his earlier work. 
‘Shall painting be confined to the sordid drudgery 
of facsimile representations of merely mortal and 
perishing substances, and not be, as poetry and 
music are, elevated into its own proper sphere of 
invention and visionary conception?’ He then 
alleges that the statues of the Greek gods are so 
many bodily representations of spiritual beings. 
‘A Spirit and a Vision are not, as the modern 
philosophy asserts, a cloudy vapour or a nothing ; 
they are organised and minutely articulated beyond 
all that the mortal and perishing nature can produce. 
Spirits are organised men.’ 

In a certain sense every imaginative artist must 
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maintain the same, but it will always remain 
doubtful in what sense our artist uses these ex- 
pressions." For in his own description of his 
allegorical picture of Pitt guiding Behemoth, and 
Nelson Leviathan (pictures which the present 
writer, although he has seen them, dares not 
describe) he says, ‘these pictures are similar to 
those Apotheoses of Persian, Hindoo, and Egyp- 
tian antiquity, which are still preserved on rude 
monuments.’ [Other quotations follow from the 
‘Descriptive Catalogue’—Crabb Robinson re- 
sumes:] As this belief of our artist’s in the inter- 
course which, like Swedenborg, he enjoys with 
the spiritual world has more than anything else 
injured his reputation, we subjoin another remark- 
able passage from his Catalogue. His greatest 
and most perfect work is entitled ‘The Ancient 
Britons.’ It is founded on that strange survival of 
Welsh bardic lore which Owen gives thus under 
the name of Triads: 


In the last battle that Arthur fought, the most beautiful 
was one 

That returned, and the most strong another: with them 
also returned 

The most ugly; and no other beside returned from the 


bloody field. 


' ¢Sinne’ is the word in both clauses of the original sentence, 

2 This sentence is interesting, as confirming Mr. Seymour 
Kirkup’s judgment, who called it the finest of his works, as against 
Southey’s, who in the ‘Doétor’ called it ‘one of his worst 
pictures, which is saying much.” (Gilchrist I, pp. 276-7.) 
Swinburne tells us that Mr. Kirkup never forgot ‘the fury and 
splendour of energy these contrasted with the serene ardour of 
simply beautiful courage, the violent life of the designer, and the 
fierce distance of fluctuating battle.’ 
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The most beautiful, the Roman warriors trembled before 
and worshipped ; 

The most strong they melted before and dissolved in his 
presence ; 

The most ugly they fled with outcries and contortions of 
their limbs. 


The picture represents these three beings fighting 
with the Romans; but we prefer to let the artist 
speak of his own works. [Crabb Robinson pro- 
ceeds to quote the ‘ yet darker commentary on this 
dark passage,’ the long account of the picture in 
the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ which need not be 
quoted here. On the other hand, the Triads are 
not quoted in the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue,’ but are 
quoted in the above form in what is described by 
Gilchrist, who gives only a fragment of the docu- 
ment, as ‘a curious waif, bearing a record of this 
exhibition . . . a printed programme, dated in 
Blake’s autograph, May 15, 1809, and direéted to 
Ozias Humphrey; containing one page of print 
preceded by an elaborate title-page.’ I have been 
unable to trace a copy of this work, or to find it 
reprinted entire, but I feel little doubt that the 
very interesting prose passage quoted from the 
letter on which Crabb Robinson has scribbled 
quotations from ‘ Europe’ and ‘ America,’ etc., the 
address of Blake’s Exhibition in Golden Square, 
and the date May (?) 15th, 1809, are all derived 
from this programme. This date is very indistinét, 
and might be intended for August 15th, but the 
occurrence on the programme of the date May 
15th and of the Triads is proof that the true 
reading is May, virtually also proof that the prose 
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passages on page 240 come from the same source. 
A complete copy of the leaflet must therefore have 
fallen into the hands of Crabb Robinson, and as 
Gilchrist did not reprint it entire, the quotations 
add something to our knowledge of a characteristic 
document. Blake’s reference to ‘the distinétion 
my works have obtained from those who best un- 
derstand such things’ is probably an allusion to the 
complimentary expressions of Fuseli and others in 
the preface to Blair’s ‘Grave,’ to which we there- 
fore indirectly owe the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue.’ 
Elsewhere he says that Adam and Noah were 
Druids, and that he himself is an inhabitant of 
Eden.' Blake’s religious convictions appear to be 
those of an orthodox Christian; nevertheless, 
passages concerning earlier mythologies occur 
which might cast a doubt on it. These passages 
are to be found in his Public Address on the 
subject of this picture of Chaucer’s Pilgrims, 
certainly the most detailed and accurate of his 
works since, kept within limits by his subject, he 
could not run riot in his imagination. [Blake’s 
saying concerning Chaucer’s Pilgrims, that ‘ every 
one is an antique statue,’ with the instances he 
gives, ‘some of whose names and titles are altered 
by time, but the characters themselves for ever 
remain unaltered,’ are then quoted. Crabb Robin- 
son continues.| These passages could be explained 
as the diatribes of a fervid monotheist against 
polytheism; yet, as our author elsewhere says, 
‘The antiquities of every nation under the Heaven 
are no less sacred than those of the Jews,’ his 


' ¢ Descriptive Catalogue,’ text to No. v. 
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system remains more allied to the stoical en- 
durance of Antiquity than to the essential austerity 
of Christianity. 

These are the wildest and most extravagant 
passages of the book, which lead to the considera- 
tion with which we began this account. No one 
can deny that, as even amid these aberrations 
gleams of reason and intelligence shine out, so a 
host of expressions occur among them which one 
would expect from a German rather than an 
Englishman. The Protestant author of ‘ Herzen- 
sergiessungen eines Kunstliebenden Klosterbruders’ 
[by W. G. Wachenroder, edited by Tieck, Berlin, 
1797] created the character of a Catholic in whom 
Religion and love of Art were perfeétly united, and 
this identical person, singularly enough, has turned 
up in Protestant England. Yet Blake does not 
belong by birth to the established church, but to a 
dissenting sect; although we do not believe that 
he goes regularly to any Christian church." He 
was invited to join the Swedenborgians under 
Proud,? but declined, notwithstanding his high 
opinion of Swedenborg, of whom he says: ‘ The 
works of this visionary are well worth the attention 
of Painters and Poets; they are foundations for 
grand things. The reason they have not been 
more attended to is because corporal demons have 
gained a predominance.’3 Our author lives, like 

' This faét, as well as the statement that Blake was definitely 
invited to join the Swedenborgians, appears not to be recorded 
elsewhere, though several writers state that Swedenborgian doc- 
trines were freely discussed in the home of Blake’s father. 


2 Joseph Proud (1745-1826), minister of the New Church, 
3 * Descriptive Catalogue,’ text to No. VIII. 
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Swedenborg, in communion with the angels. He 
told a friend, from whose mouth we have the story, 
that once when he was carrying home a picture 
which he had done for a lady of rank, and was 
wanting to rest in an inn, the angel Gabriel 
touched him on the shoulder and said, ‘ Blake, 
wherefore art thou here? Go to, thou shouldst 
not be tired.’ He arose and went on unwearied. ' 
This very conviction of supernatural suggestion 
makes him deaf to the voice of the connoisseur, 
since to any reproach directed against his works 
. he makes answer, why it cannot in the nature of 
things be a failure. ‘I know that it is as it should 
be, since it adequately reproduces what I saw in a 
vision, and must therefore be beautiful.’ 

It is needless to enumerate all Blake’s perform- 
ances. The most famous we have already men- 
tioned, and the rest are either allegorical or works 
of the pen. We must, however, mention one 
other of his works before ceasing to discuss him 
as an artist. ‘This is a most remarkable edition of 
the first four books of Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts,’ 
which appeared in 1797, and is no longer to be 
bought, so excessively rare has it become. In this 
edition the text is in the middle of the page; 
above and below it are engravings by Blake after 
his own drawings. They are of very unequal 
merit; sometimes the inventions of the artist rival 
those of the poet, but often they are only pre- 
posterous translations of them, by reason of the 
unfortunate idea peculiar to Blake, that whatsoever 


' This story has not, as far as I am aware, been told elsewhere. 
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the fancy of the spiritual eye may discern must 
also be as clearly penetrable to the bodily eye. So 
Young is literally translated, and his thought turned 
into a picture. Thus for example the artist repre- 
sents in a drawing Death treading crowns under 
foot, the sun reaching down his hand, and the like. 
Yet these drawings are frequently exquisite. We 
hear that the publisher has not yet issued a quarter 
of the drawings delivered to him by the artist [only 
43 out of a total of 537 were in fact issued], and 
has refused to sell the drawings, although a hand- 
some sum was offered him for them.' 

We have now to introduce our artist as poet, so 
as to be able to give some examples of his work in 
this branch of art, since he himself has published 
nothing in the proper sense of the word. The 
poems breathe the same spirit and are distinguished 
by the same peculiarities as his drawings and prose 
criticisms. As early as 1783 a little volume was 
printed with the title of Poetical Sketches, by 
W.B.* No printer’s name is given on the title- 
page, and in the preface it states that the poems 
were composed between his thirteenth and twen- 
tieth years. They are of very unequal merit. The 
metre is usually so loose and careless as to betray a 
total ignorance of the art, whereby the larger part 
of the poems are rendered singularly rough and 
unattractive. On the other hand, there is a 

* This fact is not mentioned by Gilchrist or apparently by later 
authorities. 

2 This is also noted by Crabb Robinson on one of the loose sheets 
on which he has copied sixteen of Blake’s poems. These include 


examples from the ‘ Poetical Sketches,’ from the ‘Songs of In- 
nocence and Experience’ and the ‘ Dedication of Blair’s Grave.’ 
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wildness and loftiness of imagination in certain 
dramatic fragments which testifies to genuine 
poetical feeling. An example may serve as a measure 
of the inspiration of the poet at this period. 





To tHe Muszs. 
Whether on Ida’s shady brow, 
Or in the chambers of the East, 
The Chambers of the Sun, that now 
From ancient melody have ceased ; 
Whether in heaven ye wander fair, 
Or the green corners of the Earth, 
Or the blue regions of the air, 
Where the melodious winds have birth; 
Whether on christal rocks ye rove, 
Beneath the bosom of the sea, 
Wand’ring in many a coral grove ; 
Fair Nine, forsaking Poetry ! 
How have you left the ancient love, 
That bards of old enjoyed in you? 
The languid strings do scarcely move, . 
The sound is forced, the notes are few. 


A still more remarkable little book of poems by 
our author exists, which is only to be met with in 
the hands of colleétors. It is a duodecimo entitled 
‘Songs of Innocence and Experience, shewing the 
two contrary states of the human soul. The 
Author and printer W. Blake.’ The letters 
appear to be etched, and the book is printed in 
yellow. Round and between the lines are all sorts 
of engravings; sometimes they resemble the mon- 
strous hieroglyphs of the Egyptians, sometimes 4 
they represent not ungraceful arabesques. Wherever 
an empty space is left after the printing a picture 
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is inserted. ‘These miniature pictures are of the 
most vivid colours, and often grotesque, so that the 
book presents a most singular appearance. It is 
not easy to form a comprehensive opinion of the 
text, since the poems deserve the highest praise 
and the gravest censure. Some are childlike songs 
of great beauty and simplicity; these are the Songs 
of Innocence, many of which, nevertheless, are 
excessively childish. 

The Songs of Experience, on the other hand, 
are metaphysical riddles and mystical allegories. 
Among them are poetic pictures of the highest 
beauty and sublimity ; and again there are poetical 
fancies which can scarcely be understood even by 
the initiated. As we wish to make the knowledge 
of our author as complete as possible, we will give 
an example of either kind. The book has an 
Introduction from which we here insert the first 
and the two last stanzas (the fourth and fifth). 


Piping down the valleys wild, 
Piping songs of pleasant glee, 
On a cloud | saw a child, 
And he laughing said to me: 


‘Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read.’ 

So he vanished from my sight, 
And I plucked a hollow reed, 


And I made a rural pen, 
And I stained the water clear, 
And I wrote my happy songs, 
Every child may joy to hear. 


We can only give one more example of these 
joyous and delicious songs, that called ‘ Holy 
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Thursday,’ which describes the procession of 
children from all the charity schools to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral which always takes place on this day. 
[*’T'was on a Holy Thursday’ is then quoted in 
full. Before giving Crabb Robinson’s concluding 
remarks, it may be well to say a word of the 
German translations of Blake’s poems which 
follow the originals in Crabb Robinson’s paper. 
In most cases the original metre is preserved, and 
their power and charm is quite remarkable. I 
shall, therefore, quote the first stanzas of the Intro- 
duction and Holy Thursday, and a verse or two of 
‘Tiger, Tiger,’ as translated by Dr. Lange:] 


Pfeifend ging ich durch das Thal, 
Pfeifend Lieder ohne Zahl ; 

Sah ein Kind von Luft getragen, 
Hort’ es lachelnd zu mir sagen, 


‘ Pfeifer, setz dich hin und schreib, 
Dass dein Lied im Sinne bleib.’ 

So erklangs vor meinem Ohr, 
Und ich schnitt ein hohles Rohr, 


Schnitzte eine Feder dran, 
Macht’ aus Wasser Dinte dann, 
Schrieb die Lieder hin zur Stund, 
Dass sie sing der Kinder Mund. 


Es war am griinen Donnerstag, man sahe die Kinder 
ziehn, 

Sauber gewaschen, paarweis’, gekleidet in roth und in 
blau und in grin. 

Graukopfige Zuchtmeister mit schneeweissen Ruthen 
voran, 

In St. Paul’s hohen Dom wie der Themse Fluthen strémen 
sie dann. 
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Tiger, Tiger, Flammenpracht, 

In den WaAldren dastrer Nacht! 
Sprich, wess Gottes Aug ’und Hand, 
Dich so furchtbar schén verband? 


Welche Starke, welche Kunst, 

Wob so sinnreich Herzensbrunst? 
Als dein Herz den Puls empfand 
Welch’ ein Fuss? und welche Hand? 


Aus den Sternen flog der Speer, 
Thranend ward der Himmel Meer: 
Schaut’ er lachelnd da auf dich? 
Der das lamm schuf, schuf er dich? 


[It is well to read these poems together since, as 
Crabb Robinson justly says, we cannot better set 
forth the many-sided gifts of our poet than by 
following up this singularly delicate and simple 
poem, Holy Thursday, with this truly inspired and 
original description of the Tiger. | 

Of the allegorical poems we prefer to give one 
which we think we understand, rather than one 
which is to us wholly incomprehensible. The 
following Song of Experience probably represents 
man after the loss of his innocence, as, bound by 
the commandment and the priests its servants, 
he looks back longing to his earlier state, where 
before was no commandment, no duty, and nought 
save love and voluntary sacrifice. 


Tue Garpen oF Love. 


I went to the garden of love, 
And saw what I never had seen; 

A chapel was built in the midst, 
Where I used to play on the green. 
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[Crabb Robinson’s beautiful and probable inter- 


pretation is original, and as it appears not to have 
been noticed by later writers is a real contribution 
to the understanding of Blake’s work. ] 

Besides these songs two other works of Blake’s 
Poetry and Painting have come under our notice, 
of which, however, we must confess our inability 
to give a sufficient account. These are two 
quarto volumes which appeared in 1794, printed 
and adorned like the Songs, under the titles of 
Europe, a Prophecy, and America, a Prophecy. ' 

The very ‘Prophecies of Bakis’ are not obscurer. 
‘America’ appears in part to give a_ poetical 
account of the Revolution, since it contains the 
names of several party leaders. The actors in it 
are a species of guardian angels. We give only a 
short example, nor can we decide whether it is 
intended to be in prose or verse. 


On these vast shady hills between America’s and 
Albion’s shore, 

Now barred out by the Atlantic Sea: called Atlantean 
hills, 

Because from their bright summits you may pass to the 
golden world, 

An ancient palace, archetype of mighty empiries, 

Rears its immortal summit, built in the forests of God, 

By Ariston the King of Heaven for his stolen bride. 


The obscurity of these lines in such a poem by 
such a man will be willingly overlooked. 
‘ Europe’ is a similar mysterious and incompre- 


hensible rhapsody, which probably contains the 


‘ ‘America’ in point of fact appeared in 1793. 
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artist’s political visions of the future, but is wholly 
inexplicable. It appears to be in verse, and these 
are the first four lines :— 


I wrap my turban of thick clouds around my lab’ring 
head, 

And fold the sheety waters as a mantle round my 
limbs ; 

Yet the red Sun and Moon, 

And all the overflowing stars rain down prolific pains. 


[This passage and the preceding are written by 
Crabb Robinson on the same old letter that 
contains the prose passages already referred to. 
Transcripts of Holy Thursday and the Intro- 
duction do not exist among the Crabb Robinson 
papers, but the other poems quoted in this paper 
exist in his autograph, together with copies of 
fourteen of Blake’s other poems drawn from the 
Poetical Sketches and the Songs,. the Dedication 
from Blair’s Grave, and the Poison Tree. | 

These Prophecies, like the Songs, appear never 
to have come within the ken of the wider public. 

We have now given an account of all the works 
of this extrordinary man that have come under 
our notice. We have been lengthy, but our object 
is to draw the attention of Germany to a man in 
whom all the elements of greatness are unquestion- 
ably to be found, even though those elements are dis- 
proportionately mingled. Closer research than was 
permitted us would perhaps shew that as an artist 
Blake will never produce consummate and immortal 
work, as a poet flawless poems; but this assuredly 
cannot lessen the interest which all men, Germans 
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in a higher degree even than Englishmen, must 
take in the contemplation of such a charaéter. 
We will only recall the phrase of a thoughtful 
writer, that those faces are the most attraétive in 
which nature has set something of greatness which 
she has yet left unfinished; the same may hold 
good of the soul. 
K. A. Espate. 


Note.—This paper was written some years 
before I came across Mr. Sampson’s edition of the 
‘Poems of William Blake,’ in which several of 
Dr. Julius’ versions are quoted from the ‘ Vater- 
landisches Museum’ with the praise they deserve. 
The publication is, however, ascribed to the year 
1806; this must be a mistake for 1811, the 
date on the British Museum copy, as we know 
from Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diary’ that the paper in 
which they occur was written in 1810. 
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NOTES ON THE INTRODUCTION 
OF PRINTING INTO SUSSEX UP TO 
THE YEAR 1850; WITH A CHRO- 
NOLOGY OF SUSSEX PRINTERS TO 
THAT DATE. 


@AVING been interested in Sussex 
28} fy bibliography for some years, I have 
collected from time to time various 
items relating to printing in that 

" county, and these notes form the basis 
of this article. They are necessarily very imperfect, 
owing to the scarcity of material, but they have a 
certain value as a contribution towards a future 
history of provincial printing. Only by the com- 
pilation of county lists such as this can material be 
obtained on which to base a general history of 
printing in the provinces. The following entries 
are the earliest specimens or notices of printing in 
Sussex I have been able to trace. My chief source 
of information has been the very fine collection of 
books, pamphlets, etc., relating to Sussex belonging 
to the Brighton Public Library. The articles by 
the late W. H. Allnutt have also been used, as well 
as Cotton’s ‘Typographical Gazetteer’ and Power’s 
‘Handy Book about Books.’ The dates of the 
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introduction of printing into the various places 
mentioned by these writers have been added to the 
entries for the purpose of comparison. The British 
Museum Catalogue has also been consulted. Where 
a local name appears in the imprint of a book that 
was not printed in the county, particulars have been 
given when such imprint is of earlier date than the 
earliest book printed in that place, in addition to 
the particulars of the latter. Tunbridge Wells has 
been included, as it is partly in Sussex and partly in 


Kent, and is often included in Sussex topographical 
works. 


ARUNDEL. 


1836 The Report of a Savings’ Bank case. Arundel: 
Mason and Co. 


(Power 1756.) 


BaTTLe. 


1821 A Lamp in the night, or a watchword for the 
church. Printed by T. Bayley. 


(Cotton 1821; Power 1821.) 


BISHOPSTONE. 


1797 Hurdis (James). The Village Curate: a poem. 
Printed at the author’s own press, Bishopstone, 
Sussex. 


(Cotton 1797; Power 1797.) 


Bocnor. 
1815 Cotton and Power give 1815 as the date of the 


introduction of printing into Bognor, but I can 
find no mention of a press there before 1850. 
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BRIGHTON. 
c.1780 A Description of Brighthelmstone. Printed for 
J. Bowen on the Steyne. 

Printed in London, and sold by Bowen who 
had an establishment at 40 New Bond Street, 
‘ London, as well as oneon the Steyne, Brighton. 

1789 Thimble’s flight from his shop-board. Bright- 
helmstone: printed by W. and A. Lee. 


(Allnutt c. 1780; Cotton and Power 1812.) 


CHICHESTER. 


Fe 1714 Woodford (M.). Sermon upon the murder of 
be Richard Dobell, late of Chichester. London, 
fe for Webb, Chichester. 

A 1724 According to Negus’ List of printing-houses, 

there was one press at Chichester in this year. 

1770 Joel (T.). An easy introduction to English 
ie grammar. Printed for the use of Mr. T. Joel’s 
School, by W. Andrews. 


(Allnutt 1724; Cotton 1724; Power 1724.) 


e.: 


EAsEBOURNE. 
1835 Dudley (Howard). Juvenile researches. Ease- 
bourne: printed and composed by H. Dudley, 
aged 15. 
EasTBOuRNE. 
1819 A Description of East-Bourne and its environs. 
Printed for John Heatherly. 
Printed in London. 
. 1825 Davies Gilbert established a private press in his 
f house at Eastbourne in this year. 
¢.1850 According to Chambers’s ‘ Eastbourne memories,’ 
there was no printing press established at East- 
bourne until about 1850, when William Mott set 
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1792 


1770 


1828 


1794 


1824 


1784 


1826 
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upapress. Before that date most of the printing 
required by Eastbourne had been done at Hailsham 
by George Breads and the successive members of 
that family. 

East GRINSTEAD. 


The Universal British Directory of trade, etc., for 
1792 gives Thomas Palmer as a printer at East 
Grinstead. 


(Power 1865.) 


GLYNDE. 
The Summer Day, a descriptive pastoral. (Private 


press.) 
(Allnutt 1770; Cotton 1770.) 


HalILsHaM. 


Hake (Mrs. L.). Something new on men and 
manners. Printea by G. Breads. 


HastTINGs. 


The Hastings guide. London: printed for I. Stell, 
at his Circulating Library, Hasting. 


Reed (T. R.). Hastings: a rural descriptive 
poem. Printed by H. Bayley. 


(Allnutt 1797; Power 1797; Cotton 1839.) 


HorsHaM. 


Evers (—). Journal from Bassora to Bagdad. 
Printed by Arthur Lee. 


(Allnutt 1784; Power 1862.) 


HurstTPIERPOINT. 


Slight Sketch of a picture of Hurst. By a native 
of this village. Hurst-per-point: printed and 
published by W. Randell. 
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Lewes. 
C[rayford] (R.). The christian faith concerning 
the Holy Trinity. London: printed for J. Wyat ; 
and Thomas Norman, bookseller in Lewes. 
The ‘ Sussex Weekly Advertiser,’ established and 
printed at Lewes in this year by William and 
Arthur Lee. 
The earliest book printed at Lewes I can trace is: 
Farriano (N.). Sermon preached on Feb. 6, 1756. 
Printed by W. Lee. 


(Allnutt 1745; Cotton 1775; Power 1742.) 


LinpFizLD. 
Allen (William). Colonies at home. Printed by 
Charles Greene at the Schools of Industry, Lind- 
field, Sussex. 
The Schools of Industry were established by 
William Allen in the latter part of 1825. 


Mipuurst. 
Kelly’s Directory for this year gives James Chandler 
and Henry Goodner as printers at Midhurst. 


NorTHIAM. 
A Brief history and description of Bodiam Castle. 
Printed and published by William Ranger. 
PETWoRTH. 
Letters from Sussex emigrants. Printed by John 
Phillips. 
(Cotton 1839; Power 1839.) 


Rye. 


The Cabinet, or Christian miscellany. Ed. by 
D. Guy. 


My authority for this entry is George Slade 
Butler, a former Town Clerk of Rye. He 


T 
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1822 


1705 


1823 


1810 


published his Topographica Sussexiana in 
the ‘Sussex Archeological Collections,’ Vols. 
15-18, where the above entry occurs. I 
cannot trace the printer, and there does not 
appear to be a copy in the British Museum. 


STANSTED. 
Way (Lewis). Poems. Stansted: imprinted at 
the private press. 
Tunsripce We Ls. 


Causton (P.). Tonbridgialia; or, the pleasures 
of Tonbridge. Mount Sion: Tunbridge Wells. 


WakrTLING. 


Betts (G.). Seleé& Bible anecdotes. Sussex: 
printed by J. Pursglove, Windmill-Hill, Wartling. 


WonrtTHInNe. 


Original poetry ; by Victor and Cazire [i.e. P. B. 
and Elizabeth Shelley]. Printed by C. and W. 
Phillips. 


(Cotton 1814; Power 1814.) 


CHRONOLOGY OF SUSSEX PRINTERS. 


1836 
1845 


1821 
1830 


1797 


ARUNDEL. 
Mason and Co. 1847 F. Mason. 
Thomas Mitchell. 


BaTTLe. 


T. Bayley. 
Francis William Ticehurst. 


BIsHOPSTONE. 
Rev. James Hurdis (private press). 
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1815 


1789 


1795 
1806 


1807 
1809 


1810 
1811 
i811 
1818 
1818 
1820 
1821 
1823 
1824 


1825 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1826 
1827 
1827 
1829 


1830 


1830 
1832 
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Bocnor. 
? 
BRIGHTON. 

WilliamandArthur 1833 

Lee. 1835 
H.RobinsonAttree. 1835 
Matthew Phillips. 
Richard Sickelmore. 1837 
Thomas Dent Rud- 

dock. 1838 
William Fleet. 1839 
— Bray. 1839 
John Forbes. 1839 
G. Sawyer. 1840 
Charles Wright. 1841 
William Leppard. 1841 
Edward HillCreasy. 1841 
W. Colbatch. 1841 
Jonathan Whitte- 1842 

more. 1842 
J. Cummins. 1843 
John Baker. 1843 
-— Goffe. 1843 
C. Sickelmore. 1843 
James Taylor. 1844 
John Bruce. 1845 
— Elliott. 
Charles Christo- 18465 

pherson. 1845 
Levy Emanuel 1846 

Cohen. 1847 
T. H. Wright. 1849 
Brunton and Cock- 1849 

ling. 1850 
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E. Burn or Burns. 

W. Carpenter. 

Christopher _ Pell 
and —- Lind 

William Heaves 
Smithers. 

Thomas Gardner. 

Peter Gardner. 

Charles Peay. 

James Phillips. 

John Francis. 

Henry S. King. 

W. H. Mason. 

W. Pearce. 

J. Wicks. 

C. Andrews. 

Arthur Wallis. 

Charles Fleet. 

Charles Gardner. 

H. A. Philips. 

Richard Tickel. 

Frederick Wigney. 

John Frederick 
Eyles. 

J. F. Spencer. 

— Strutt. 

E. S. Leppard. 

G. C. Spencer. 

C. Verrall. 

C. Wilmot. 


— Curtis. 
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1724 
1770 
1774 
1784 
1790 


1835 


1825 
1850 


1792 


1770 


1828 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


1784 
1839 
1845 


1826 


CHICHESTER. 
? 1810 William Mason. 
W. Andrews. 1820 George Pullinger. 
P. Humphry. 1830 James Hackman. 
C. Jaques. 1835 William Hayley 
J. Seagrave. Mason. 
EAsEBOURNE. 


Howard Dudley (private press). 


EasTBourRNE. 


Davies Gilbert (private press). 
William Mott. 


East GRINSTEAD. 
Thomas Palmer. 


GLYNDE. 
? (private press). 


Hal.sHaM. 
George Breads. 1845 Stephen Breads. 
Hastinos. 
H. Bayley. 1840 Henry Osborne. 
William Ransom. 1845 E. Bowmer. 
G. Wooll. 1845 Henry Winter. 
R. L. Jones. 1846 William Diplock. 
HorsHamM. 
Arthur Lee. 1845 Zechariah Kennett. 
C. Hunt. 1845 William Laker. 
John Clarke. 
Hurstpierpoint. 
W. Randell. 
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Lewes. 
1745 WilliamandArthur 1827 Reuben William 
Lee. Lower. 
1789 T. Budgen. 1845 George Peter Bacon. 
. 1805 John Baxter. 1845 Frederick Lee. 
4 1822 W. Bull. 
4 LinpFIzLD. 
: 18°6 Charles Greene. 1840 W. Eade. 
f Mupuuvrst. 
Gi 1845 James Chandler. 1845 Henry Goodner. 
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the breach than in the observance, that 
2t) when a new writer takes for his pro- 





WAC great author who has attained classical 
honours, his critics immediately institute a com- 
parison or a contrast, generally to the detriment 
of the last comer in the field. And so, wherever 
I have heard or read anything about Marc Le 
Goupils’ new book, ‘Le Carrefour,’ the names 
of Maupassant and Flaubert have been at once 
introduced. But Le Goupils needs no such intro- 
duction. His Normandy sketches may seek the 
suffrages of the public on their own merit alone. 
The volume contains eight short stories, mostly 
dealing with the characteristics of the Norman 
peasant. We are shown his selfishness, meanness, 
almost his inhumanity when it is a question of 
helping fellow-creatures in distress who are totally 
unable to repay in kind any assistance that may be 
rendered. The author describes in masterly fashion 
how the poor tramp—a woman of sixty—found in 
a dying condition at the cross-roads where four 
parishes meet, is carted about in a wheelbarrow 
from one parish to another, because, wherever she 
died, that ‘commune’ would have to bear the 
expense of her burial, until she is at last in the 
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parish of la Maladrerie, and ‘ adossé a un pilier, le 
cadavre de la pauvresse venue on ne sait d’ou, de 
ses yeux grands ouverts, regardait éperdument les 
étoiles.’ Again he tells how a poor fisherwoman is 
prematurely confined while plying her trade with the 
man, her year-long ‘ami’ on a cold snowy December 
afternoon, and unable to reach her home in time, 
takes shelter in the stable of a farm belonging to 
the prosperous Vannier. His wife, when she hears 
of it, leaves the mother to give birth to her child in 
the wretched barn, while offering, with all the airs 
of benevolence, a little hay, a few rags of linen, a 
little warm water, a dim burning lantern, and when 
all is safely over, some hot coffee with a dash of 
cider brandy in it, only deploring that the new- 
born infant could not take some also, not even 
‘une demi-tasse’! and then turns them out into 
the night to reach their home as best they can. 
The man and woman, however, accept the situa- 
tion as a matter of course— 


‘Et, sa femme sur son dos, son nouveau-né sur le bras, 
au milieu des aboiements des chiens, le Hollandais quitta 
la Bergerie vers sept heures du soir, et s’enfonga dans la 
neige et dans la nuit. 

‘De la barritre, Mme. Vannier les éclaira quelque 
temps avec la lanterne, les encourageant de ses plus 
charitables glapissements : 

‘Trois kilométres, c’est encore bien vite fait, n’est-ce 
pas, mon cher monsieur? La pauvre chére dame va étre 
bien contente de dormir dans son lit. Et toute la petite 
famille embrassera le petit frére. . . . Au revoir, mon 
cher monsieur, ma chére dame! 

‘Et la pauvre femme, sur le dos de son mari, tandis 
que la mer sourdement mugissait dans les ténébres, disait : 
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‘Encore bien heureux que j’ayons recontré ¢a! 

‘A quoi le géant blond, peinant d’ahan dans la neige, 
répondait : 

‘Ma fé! vere. . . . Et puis il ne fait pas aussi froid 
comme on aurait cru.’ 


In another sketch, ‘Gens de la Céte,’ we are 
shown the ‘hospice’ under the direétion of the 
‘bonnes sceurs,’ which is the refuge of the fisher- 
men and women when they are too old and feeble 
to work. It is excellently contrived, and the vein 
of sly humour which is characteristic of the 
author, and relieves the gloom and sordidness of 
the atmosphere, is used with admirable deftness 
and effeét. Marie Godin, when first she comes to 
the hospice, is content with the life. 


‘Pauvre femme du peuple, elle avait de la religion: 
cette religion, jusque-la irreguli¢re dans cette vie de pois- 
sonniére qui habitait a cing kilometres de |’église, se trans- 
forma en dévotion fervente, quand Marie n’eut plus 
autre chose a faire que prier le bon Dieu.’ 


But after a while she felt a lively regret for her 
lost independence, and on summer evenings would 
listen 


‘aux cris aigus des oiseaux de mer qui viennent, la nuit, 
chercher leur pature dans les marais de l’intérieur; les 
soirs d’automnes, aux appels des bandes de canards et 
d’oies, qui arrivent dans la baie des Veys. Elle levait la 
téte quand la longue file passait au-dessus d’elle; elle 
frémissait comme pour partir, et sa pensée descendait, 
bien avant le premier canard de la bande, sur les talus 
des galets, ou, sur les bancs de vase noir, au milieu des 
varechs. Elle voyait les sarabandes des immenses voliers 
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des mouettes qui s’abattent lentemente, ondulant comme 
de longues oriflammes, ou leurs envolements Bigantesques, 
avec leurs clameurs stridentes et lugubres. D’une fagon 
plus nette et plus consciente, mais non plus vive, Marie 
regrettait amérement aussi les libres stations dans les 
cabarets de la route.’ 


And she ends by marrying one of her companions 
in the hospice, chiefly as a reason for leaving it— 
the couple have to run away, and are assisted in 
their elopement by friends—and their chronicler 
ends his history thus; ‘Il ne sais pas si méme ils 
ont été heureux, car en moins d’un an et demi ils 
sont mort tous deux de misere.’ The book 
reveals great skill in execution and style, and real 
knowledge of the lives and insight into the 
psychology of the poor. With a few simple 
touches we see the Normandy coast and country- 
side, and realise the lives of the inhabitants from 
their own point of view. Le Goupils avoids the 
error into which too many modern novelists and 
poets of the lives of the poor fall when they 
attribute to their humble personages the feelings 
and desires and tastes of highly educated persons 
accustomed to a certain degree of luxury. 

Those in search of some light reading cannot do 
better than take up the new volume by Pierre 
Mille, entitled ‘Le Monarque.’ The sketches, 
they are scarcely tales, under that title fill 215 of 
the 281 pages that form the book. They deal 
with the south, with a little corner of Provence, 
and are the outcome of the observation of an 
author who is ‘ plus curieux encore de l’ame et de 
la signification des hommes que des paysages,’ 
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The southern temperament of the natives of the 
village of Espélunque, not very far from Nimes, 
with its tendency to exaggerate, to invent, to 
romance, is depicted in wittiest fashion by one 
who describes himself as possessor of the most 
Parisian of souls: ‘il n’en est pas au monde de 
plus pure.’ He meets Le Monarque, a type of 
the gay, happy, devil-may-care southerner, and 
recounts the episodes of his life; some of these 
the visitor from the north witnessed, others he 
was told by Le Monarque’s _historiographers, 
commentators or disciples. The story of Le 
Monarque’s marriage is most diverting. He met 
at Nimes, Madame Emma, a young, independent 
and virtuous widow, whose portion was a hundred 
francs a quarter paid by her brother. Le Mon- 
arque possessed nothing at all except one magnifi- 
cent suit of clothes, in which he looked like a 
symphony in purple and gold; but by dint of his 
skill in imagination he led the lady to believe that 
he had vineyards and a house and a farm and lands 
and sheep and everything handsome about him. 
As a matter of faét, his whole possessions were 


‘un petit jardin, autour d’une masure, et quand il a en 
vérité trop besoin d'argent, il se loue chez les riches. 
Mais en général, autant que possible, il ne fait rien, et 
c'est pour cette cause qu’on l’appelle le Monarque, non 
pour une autre. Car la vie est la vie, va, elle est bonne! 
I] y a les noces, il y a les naissances, il y a méme les 
enterrements. Il ya la pluie, qui retient les gens chez 
eux, et ils s’ennuient, il leur faut quelqu’un; le soleil, 
que les égaie, et ils ont besoin qu’on leur chante. Ilya 
la chasse, il y a la péche, et les vendanges, et l’époque ou 
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les Lyonnais viennent acheter les cocons. A l’Espélunque, 
on ne peut pas les conduire a l’Opéra, ceux a qui on veut 
faire politesse, alors, on leur délégue le Monarque. I 
est la joie, il est la lumiere, il est la musique.’ 


What better career can there be? And even 
when, after the wedding at Nimes, he brings 
Madame Emma home and she learns the truth, 
she confesses that it is not poverty she fears—any- 
thing, anywhere, with him—but what is she to 
say to her relatives? Greatly relieved, he said, ‘ce 
n’est que ca? Est ce que je ne sais pas blaguer?’ 
and together they meditate another plot which in 
the end is, with the help of friendly neighbours, 
carried through, and when her relatives pay a visit 
to Espélunque they find the ‘ Monarque’ in the 
position of the landed proprietor they believe him 
to be. The ingenuity with which he always gets 
out of a difficult position is delightful reading. 
And it is good for a while to get away from the 
serious and often very uncomfortable world of to- 
day into an atmosphere of gaiety and light-hearted- 
ness, and the society of one who could sing with 
conviction : 

‘Tout n’est dans ce bas monde 
Qu’un jeu, qu’un jeu!’ 


Jules Lemaitre, in his ‘ Vieillesse d’Hélene: nou- 
veaux contes en marge,’ writes with a pleasant wit 
little tales that have not been told, to be placed in 
the margins of some of the books of the world’s 
great writers from Homer to Renan. Conclusions 
unforeseen by them are drawn by Lemaitre with 
all his mastery of delicate irony. For example, 
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Bossuet, at the end of his life, in bad health, in 
enforced idleness, amuses himself by turning the 
Song of Solomon into verse. His grand-nephew, 
a boy of twelve, falls childishly in love with a 
little girl of fourteen, and has a great desire to 
write some verses in her honour. He is, however, 
unable to accomplish the task, and one day in 
Bossuet’s room finds by chance on the table, while 
his uncle is sleeping, some of his transcripts based 
on the Song of Songs. They just meet his pur- 
pose, and he presents them to the girl. She, as 
always, older in knowledge than the boy, is alarmed 
at the ardent words, and asks permission to confess 
to Bossuet, thinking herself the sinner in having 
inspired such passionate verses. Bossuet is easily 
able to reassure her, but he realises that there 
may be some danger in versifying the Song of 
Solomon. 

In ‘Les Comeédies-ballets de Moliere,’ Maurice 
Pellisson touches a little-heeded side of Moliere’s 
genius. Of his comedies a third are never pro- 
duced, and those seldom played are produced in an 
incomplete fashion, since the music and dancing 
mingled with them are always suppressed. In 
‘Tartuffe’ and ‘Le Misanthrope,’ Moliere is, of 
course, at his best—on the heights—but he joined 
grace to strength, charming gifts to his superior 
qualities, the thinker to the poet and artist ; and so, 
if we would know Moliere wholly, we must get 
acquainted with the rhythmical prose and blank 
verse of the ‘Comédies-ballets,’ and learn that, 
besides his realistic comedies, he wrote comedies 
expressly sentimental and poetic. ‘La Princesse 
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d’Elide’ reminds us of Orlando and Florizel and 
Touchstone and Shakespeare’s woodland scenes. 
‘Meélicerte,’ which treats of the ‘tourments et 
tristesses de l'amour profonde,’ is a pastoral full 
of grace and pathos; while ‘Les Amants Mag- 
nifiques’ contains a love-scene of great beauty. 
Eriphile, a princess, is in love with Sostrate, ‘ born 
in a rank less high than his desires’; but she can- 
not permit herself the misalliance, her rank and 
her position forbid it. Therefore she determines 
to sacrifice her happiness—noblesse oblige—but, 
first, with what seems an unnecessary refinement 
of cruelty, she confesses to Sostrate that his love is 
returned. 


‘ Soyez sir, Sostrate, que, si j ‘avais pu étre maitresse de 
moi, ou j’aurais été a vous, ou Je n’aurais été 4 personne. 
Voila, Sostrate, ce que j’avais 4 vous dire; voila ce que 
j'ai cru devoir 4 votre mérite, et la consolation que ma 
tendresse peut donner a votre flamme.’ 


It is a pity that the author gives so much of 
other people’s criticism and so little of his own, 
for where he speaks in his own person, he shows 
himself an admirable critic. 

One of the essays in Abel Lefranc’s ‘ Grands 
écrivains frangais de la Renaissance’ is entitled ‘ Le 
roman d’amour de Clément Marot,’ and in it the 
author solves a literary and historical problem in 
revealing the identity of the lady whom Marot 
sang under the name of Anne. She was Anne 
d’Alencon, who ‘par voie batarde’ was the niece 
of the author of the Heptameron. Lefranc has 
reconstituted the delightful love-story in most 
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charming fashion, and in so doing throws fresh 
light on Marot and his work. It ‘ne nous apporte 
pas seulement la révélation d’une figure de femme 
vraiment exquise; elle montre encore en Marot 
une 4me infiniment délicate et nuancée. Who 
does not remember the delicious little rondeau 
‘Dedans Paris,’ which breathes the spirit of the 
love and devotion Marot dedicated to Anne 
throughout his life, even after her marriage to 
M. de Bernay. Another essay deals with the 
earliest French translations of Plato, and with 
Platonism in France at the epoch of the Re- 
naissance. Another treats of what we may call 
feminism in the sixteenth century, and proves that 
it is no new invention of the twentieth. For 
in the sixteenth century ‘la femme tendait a jouer 
un rdle social de plus en plus grand; sa place 
n’était plus seulement au foyer; elle n’avait plus 
pour unique mission de vaguer aux soins du 
ménage; elle visait a se rapprocher de Phomme’; 
and there follow the names of some thirty eminent 
women, among them Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
Jeanne d’Aragon, Viétoria Colonna and Louise 
Labé. A great ‘querelle des femmes’ was con- 
nected with the publication of the third Book of 
Rabelais’ Pantagruel. 

Fénelon is known as a pious archbishop, cheerful, 
amiable, a St. Francis de Sales, persecuted by the 
Jansenist prelates, regretfully condemned by a Pope 
who loved while he chastised him; or, as a humani- 
tarian philosopher, as a victim of despotism because 
he loved the people, detested abuses, and preached 
tolerance. But there is yet a third Feénelon, and it 
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is this aspect of the man that Ludovic Navatel 
paints in his interesting volume, ‘ Fénelon—La 
confrérie secrete du pur amour.’ From his writings 
and his ‘lettres spirituelles,’ we learn to know 
Fénelon ‘d’apres nature’; the real Fénelon was 
the Fénelon ‘intérieur et occulte,’ the head of a 
little brotherhood of mystics in whom he culti- 
vated ‘l’oraison de quietude et de l’amour pur.’ 
The members of the little ‘confrérie’ in which 
Mme. de Guyon played no small part were the 
Duchesse de Mortemard, the Comtesse de Gramont, 
the Marquis de Seignelay, the Duc de Chevreuse, 
the Duc de Bourgogne, the Marquis de Fénelon— 
a much-loved nephew—and the Comtesse de 
Montberron. But, notwithstanding that Fénelon 
did everything for these friends and undertook the 
direction not only of their spiritual affairs, but of 
their worldly business, the little society fell to 
pieces at his death. He had put his house, his 
table, his carriages and horses, his money, all at 
their disposal, even, it may be said, his person, for 
he spent much time in writing to them and in 
visiting them. He found them sons and daughters- 
in-law, and educated their children. But the aim 
of the ‘confrérie’ was too ideal, too fragile, and 
lofty to endure. It was too hard a task 


‘ tre continuellement occupé a rejeter hors de soi l'amour 
naturel de soi-méme et s’en trouver toujours rempli. 
Quel projet hardi d’entreprendre en ce monde d’éliminer 
de sa conscience son propre moi et de s’unir sans inter- 
médiaire a l’essence divine.’ 


Indeed, the disciples were throughout only kept 
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up by the conviction that they loved God better 
than others did, and by their affeétion for their 
leader. 

There is much in Fénelon’s letters to attraét, 
but perhaps the letter of condolence sent to the 
Duc de Chevreuse when his son, a young man at 
the beginning of his career, was killed in battle, 
is one of the most charaéteristic. The father 
dreads the boy’s fate in the other world, for he 
fears ‘that few die well who die in a battle.’ 
But Feénelon consoles him by assuring him that 
a young man is less culpable than he would most 
likely be when older, and he had learnt to dis- 
guise certain vices as virtues. God understands 
the clay of which he has formed His creatures, and 
when faith and religion merely sleep, they suddenly 
awake in the moment of danger, and the dying 
man has no need ‘de temps ni de discours pour se 
faire entendre et sentir’ by God, who requires but 
an instant to accomplish everything. 

A book that gives food for thought is the © His- 
toire générale de l’influence frangaise en Allemagne,’ 
by L. Reynaud. The volume is really intended as 
an introduction to the same author’s ‘ Les origines 
de linfluence francaise en Allemagne.’ The sub- 
ject of the part played by French civilization in the 
world at large has almost been ignored by French 
historians, and Reynaud claims to be the first to 
treat it in a comprehensive manner. His first 
volume, to which this forms the introduétion only, 
deals with the years 850-1150. The author points 
out that until the present time, when her influence 
seems to be waning, France has been the idealist 
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among the nations—she who has striven to teach 
man how to be useful and agreeable to his fellows, 
to render possible both the inner and outer per- 
feétion of man, to show him how to order, to 
discipline, to create; if France wishes to continue 
to play such a part, she must return to those 
human, just, and clear conceptions that once 
charmed the intelligence of the world. 

The late Alfred Fouillée left certain manuscripts 
in an envelope endorsed, ‘ Book to be published 
after my death.’ It has just appeared as ‘Humani- 
taires et libertaires au point de vue sociologique 
et moral: études critiques,’ and contains much 
that is worthy of serious attention. Fouillée 
demonstrates among other things that ‘rien se perd, 
tout se propage,’ in the realms of thought. 
Numbers of people who have never even heard 
the names of a Descartes, a Voltaire, or a Rousseau, 
unconsciously are moulded by their philosophical 
influence. The most striking essay is one in the 
appendix on ‘Le rapprochement des races au point 
de vue sociologique.’ The author arrives at the 
conclusion that new forces are growing and con- 
spiring in favour of peace. Those forces, however, 
are not religious, but international and ethnical. 
The social and economic life of the present day 
mainly depends on science, industry, and economic 
relations; it is extended to objects ever increasing 
in number and importance, and embracing the 
most diverse races. In faét the ‘ idées-forces’ now 
being spread over the whole surface of the globe 
are identical, and lead different minds in the same 
direction ; thus the future is not to any particular 
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race or nation, but to that which is the most 
learned, the most industrious, and the most moral. 
The essay should be read and studied by students 
of contemporary questions and emanations. 


* * * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention :— 


Au courant de la vie. Par Camille Saint-Saéns. 


Slight pleasantly written sketches on musicians (Rameau, 
Gounod, Sarasate) and kindred subjects. 


Nouvelles Feminités. Par Marcel Prévost. 


Sketches connected with women and questions affecting them. 


Bernhard Crespel Goethes Jugendfreund nach 
ungedruckten Briefen und Urkunden aus dem 
Frankfurter Goethekreise. Von Wilhelm Hertz. 


A find of unprinted documents, letters, etc., with drawings by 
Goethe. It was Crespel who told Hoffmann the tales that form 
the libretto of Offenbach’s opera ‘ Les Coutes d’ Hoffman.’ 


Caroline Pichler, geborne Von Greiner. Denk- 
wiirdigkeiten aus meinen Leben 1769-1843. 2 
vols, 


A new, elaborate, annotated edition by Emil Karl Blimml of 
memoirs that give an excellent picture of life in old Vienna. 


Danton. Par Louis Madelin. 


A new biography of one of the most striking of the ‘figures du 
passeé,’ 


L’Amiral Coligny. Par A. Olivet. 


A brief résumé, by the pastor of the Church of Geneva, of the 
larger biographies of this ‘héros de la foi,’ intended more espe- 
cially for younger readers, 
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Dans les Palais des Rois. Récits d’histoire 
d’apres des documents inédits. Par Ernest Daudet. 


Deals ‘en marge d’histoire’ with negleéted aspects of such 
events as the murder of Paul I of Russia in 1801, the assassina- 
tion of Gustavus III of Sweden in 1792, and the death of the 
Duke of Orleans in 1842. 


Nicolas Poussin. Premier peintre du roi, 1594- 
1665. Documents inédits, suivi d’un catalogue 
raisonné et accompagné de la réproduction de 145 
de ses tableaux et dessins, et de deux portraits 
autographes. 

A most sumptuous volume with beautiful illustrations. 


Un comédien d’autrefois 1750-1822. Par Jean 
de Bourgogne. 


The life and career of the a¢tor Fleury, of the Comédie 
Frangaise. 


Hohenzollernbriefe aus den Freiheitskriegen 
1813-15. Herausgegeben von Herman Granier. 


The original letters, written by the two princes who were 
afterwards Kings of Prussia, and their sister Charlotte, afterwards 
Empress of Russia, when their respective ages were 17}, 16, and 
13}, are in the royal Prussian Hausarchiv, and are published by 
permission of the Kaiser. They reveal an affectionate family life, 
and reflect the opinions on public -affairs that prevailed at the 
Prussian Court of the time. 


Historisch-politische Aufsitze und Reden. 2 
vols. Von Hermann Oncken. 


Essays and speeches that even when they deal with the past 
have a bearing on contemporary problems, and lift them out of 
the region of party politics. ‘There is an interesting notice of 
Lord Haldane’s pamphlet ‘Higher Nationality,’ and from the 
more literary point of view, the essays on the political side of 
Freytag’s work and the sketch of Bismarck’s friend, Graf Alexander 
von Keyserling, are worth some study. 


E.LIzABeTH LEE. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL AND TEXTUAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE ENGLISH 
MIRACLE CYCLES. 


IlI.—CHRIST AND THE DOCTORS: 
INTER-RELATION OF THE CYCLES. 


tA miracle — may be said to date from 
Si the discovery of the manuscript of 


, oa the York plays and its publication by 


KE Miss Toulmin Smith in 1885. It 
then appeared that several of the plays contained in 
that collection were substantially the same as the 
corresponding pieces preserved in the Towneley 
manuscript of what is now commonly regarded as the 
Wakefield cycle. This naturally aroused curiosity 
as to the mutual relation of the two colleétions. 
Further investigation soon established that the 
points of similarity were more numerous than 
Miss Smith had supposed, and also that they 
differed curiously in their nature. Beside the 
plays in which the texts are substantially or in 
large part identical, are others which either, on 
the one hand, contain close verbal parallels in 
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isolated passages, or else, on the other, present a 
close similarity in dramatic structure and in the 
order of events. The literature which has grown 
up round the subject in the course of the last 
twenty-five years is considerable, but as yet it can 
hardly be said either that any authoritative view 
of the matter has emerged, or that investigation 
has been pursued to its limit. With regard to the 
plays in which a considerable portion of common 
text makes the general relation pretty clear, there 
yet remain various questions of detail which are 
open to doubt. What exactly do we mean when 
we say—as we do say—that the Wakefield cycle 
borrows from that of York? Was it properly a 
borrowing at all, or are both descended from a 
parent cycle to which York adheres rather more 
closely than its rival? If the Wakefield cycle is 
a compilation from various sources, was the com- 
piler at liberty to take what he would from York, 
or did he take what he could? At what period 
did the borrowing gccur? Was the borrowing 
from York a factor in the original compilation 
of the Wakefield cycle, or a later process which 
displaced earlier plays? 

In considering those correspondences which do 
not amount to substantial identity of text various 
things should be borne in mind. The occurrence 
of verbal parallels should be regarded with suspicion, 
and various possibilities considered before drawing 
conclusions even when the connexion is evident. 
The different miracle cycles contain a great many 
parallels, and they are not always parallels with one 
another. The York plays have been shown to be 
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related in this manner to the ‘Gospel of Nico- 
demus,’' while the so-called ‘Ludus Coventriae’ 


' See W. A. Craigie’s article in the Furnivall ‘ English Miscel- 
lany,’ p. 52. The bearing of this on the history of the cycle has 
never been fully worked out, but I cannot understand how F. W. 
Cady comes to state that ‘the Passion play in York has been 
extensively edited by the insertion of episodes from the northern 
Gospel of Nicodemus,’ and moreover, to imply that this is the 
thesis of Cragie’s article (‘Modern Philology,’ x. 589). It is, 
indeed, perfectly clear that Craigie imagined the plays to have 
been originally composed under the influence of the Gospel. He 
cites parallels to the Gospel from plays xxx, XxXIII, XXXVI, XXXVII, 
xxxvil. Of these xxx and xxxu are plays of the third period 
(see below, p. 289), xxxvm of the first, and xxxvuir possibly, 
XXXVI certainly, of the second. It would therefore appear as though 
the writers of each of the three periods of composition borrowed 
from the ‘Gospel.’ But Craigie cites but a single parallel from 
play xxxvi, and here I venture to think he has gone astray. The 
apparent parallelism is due to the faét that the play and the 
‘Gospel’ follow Matt. xxvii. 54 and Mark xv. 39, whereas the 
Latin ‘Evangelium Nicodemi’ follows Luke xxu. 47. It is 
therefore not certain whether the writers of the second period did 
use the ‘Gospel.’ In play xxxvu, first period, the parallels are 
above criticism. They are no less clear in the plays of the third 
period, xxx and xxx, but here the inference that the writer used 
the * Gospel’ is not legitimate. For he was rewriting plays of an 
earlier period, and he may have borrowed the passages in question 
not from the ‘Gospel’ direétly, but from the earlier plays. Indeed, 
from such a passage as XXXIII. 113-20, which is hardly in the style 
of the rest of the play, it rather looks as though this was just what 
did happen. Anyhow it is difficult to be certain that any borrow- 
ing from the ‘ Gospel’ took place subsequent to the original com- 
position of the first period plays, though there would be nothing 
improbable in a number of writers using the same source. I have 
little doubt that Cady’s remark is due to C. M. Gayley having 
assumed, in his ‘Plays of our Forefathers,’ p. 157, that the 
borrowings from the ‘Gospel’ were all due to the dramatist of 
the third period, and having therefore inferred that all the plays 
in which they occur were either written or revised by him. This 
view seems to be unfounded (see below, p. 291, note). I suppose 
Gayley was influenced by a desire to throw back the date of the 
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contains lines from the early fourteenth-century 
‘débat’ of the ‘ Harrowing of Hell,’ namely, the 
well-known passage beginning : 


Harde gates have I gone.' 


The most recently discovered are some very inter- 
esting and important parallels between certain plays 
of the Wakefield cycle and the poem known as the 
‘Northern Passion.’* It is as yet too early to say 
with confidence what the rhe seco of these may 
be, but those at present published suggest a bearing 
upon the development of the cycle which has 
apparently escaped their discoverer. For when 
we have eliminated a number of alleged parallels 
which are not really parallel at all, what remain fall 
into two quite distinét groups. There is one pas- 
sage of several lines which is almost word for word 
the same in the two works, and there are a number 
of scattered phrases which have the appearance 


cycle, for he believes the earliest plays to have been composed 
before 1330 (p. 133), whereas Craigie appears to hint that a 
dependence on the ‘ Gospel” would imply a date not much before 
1350. I very much doubt whether any relevant dates can be 
established sufficiently precisely to justify our saying either that 
the plays must be earlier than 1350 or that they cannot be as early 
as 1330. 

' ©Ludus Coventriae,’ ed. Halliwell, Shakespeare Soc., 1841, 
p. 346; ‘ Harrowing of Hell and Gospel of Nicodemus,’ ed. W. H. 
Hulme, E.E.T.S., 1907, pp. 4 and 5. 

* Miss F. A. Foster, in ‘ Modern Language Notes,’ June 1911, 
xxvi. 169. The text of the ‘Passion’ has since been printed 
by Miss Foster (E.E.T.S., 145, 1913), but her introduction has 
not yet appeared. 

3 F, W. Cady has a footnote on the subjeét in his article on 
‘The Passion Group in Towneley,’ in ‘Modern Philology,’ April 


1913, X. 594- 
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of being rather more than accidental resemblances. 

The curious point is that these phrases all occur in 

portions of plays borrowed by the Wakefield from 

the York cycle, while the passage of several lines 

occurs in what is usually regarded as an insertion 

by a late Wakefield editor. I leave you to draw 
our own conclusions. 

Parallels between different miracle plays are, of 
course, also common. For instance, in the scene 
of the Betrayal, Peter’s speech to the unlucky 
Malchus : 


Go pleyn thee to Sir Cayphas 
And bid him do thee right, 


recurs almost verbally in the Chester and Wakefield 
plays... Among certain Shrewsbury fragments we 
actually have part of a liturgical play, not only 
composed in the same metre as the corresponding 
play of the York cycle, but having one stanza 


practically identical with it, a fact which has not, 


I think, received quite the attention it deserves.” 
Quite the most instructive, however, of these 
parallels is one which has been pointed out between 
the Resurreétion plays of the Wakefield and Chester 
cycles. This is in the striking speech of the risen 
Christ beginning : 


Earthly man that | have wrought, 


t Chester Plays,’ ed. Wright, Shakespeare Soc., 1843-7, ii. 31 
(but the first line is corrupt in MS. W); ‘ Towneley Plays,’ ed. 
England and Pollard, p. 225 (xx. 682). 

2 The Shrewsbury fragments have been most recently printed 
by Osborn Waterhouse in ‘The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays,’ 
E.E.T.S., 1909, p. 1 (see Il. 39-48); cf. ‘York Plays,’ ed. L. T. 
Smith, 1885, p. 122 (xv. 120-9). 
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and unless I am mistaken, the resemblance is more 
extensive than has hitherto been noticed.’ In the 
Chester play the speech is in a stanza not only 
different from that of the rest of the play, but 
found, I believe, nowhere else in the cycle. And 
it is not that of the corresponding Wakefield play. 
This is sufficient proof that neither cycle borrowed 
the speech from the other.* It is an independent 
poem, or part of one, which has been taken without 
change into the Chester play, and rewritten for 
that of Wakefield,’ and it is not impossible that it 
may yet be recovered in its original form from one 
of the unexplored miscellanies of the middle ages. 
The stanza is that of the ‘ Gospel of Nichodemus,’ 


« Chester Plays,’ ii. 89; ‘Towneley Plays,’ pp. 313, 316. 
The passage in question extends to 32 lines in Chester, and is sub- 
stantially the same in all the manuscripts. Chester ll. 1-8 corre- 
spond to Wakefield, xxvi. 226-31, and ll. 9-16 to xxvi. 332-7. 
Pollard, who drew attention to these parallels in his introduction, 
‘ Towneley Plays,’ p. xix, does not appear to have noticed that in 
XXVI. 328-33 we have a condensed version of Chester, ll. 17-32. 
He argued that Chester borrowed from Wakefield, but this is 
impossible, for in that case the passage in Chester would have been 
either in the same metre as the rest of the play or in that of 
Wakefield. Pageant xxvi is one of those which Wakefield 
borows in part from York. I agree with Pollard that a speech of 
the risen Christ has dropped out of York (it is implied in the stage 
direétion : ‘Tunc Iesu resurgente’), but it would be rash to assume 
that it was the speech in question, 


? Formally, indeed, it would not exclude the possibility of 
Wakefield having borrowed from Chester. Since it is clear, how- 
ever, that the passage is not original even in Chester, a common 
original seems more likely. 

3 It is quite possible that in Wakefield xxvi. 226-333 we have 


a paraphrase of the whole poem of which only four stanzas were 
borrowed by Chester. 
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without the ‘ cauda,’' but the verses do not appear 
in that work. In rewriting the lyric the Wake- 
field author introduced the common tag: 


And alle for luf of the, 
which is also found modified as: 
And all is for his loue, 


in the so-called Digby Burial and Resurreétion 
play, a curious composition which includes quite a 
number of lyrical fragments : 


O myn harte, wher hast thou bee? 

Com hom agayn and leve with me! .. . 
Quia amore langueo .. . 

Who can not wepe com lern at me.? 


The point then at which I have been aiming 
is that when we find parallels between two miracle 
plays we must not hastily assume that the fact 
points to any direct connexion between them. 

Where the resemblance between two plays lies 
in the general construction and the order of events 
we have to bear in mind the possibility that a 
common source may have given rise to a similar 
structure. Where two or more plays are alike 
closely based upon the scriptural narrative, it is 
obvious that they will present likenesses which it 


' at b3 at b3 at b3 at b3, apparently not a very common stanza in 
Middle-English, but occurring, rather irregularly, in the latter part 
of Wakefield xxvinr. The ‘Gospel of Nicodemus’ adds a tail 
cded3, 

2 «The Digby Plays,’ ed. Furnivall, New Shakspere Soc., 1882 
(E.E.T.S., 1896), p. 171: see ll. 1467, 1495-6, 1462, 693. 
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is unnecessary to refer to any other cause. Dr. 
Charles Davidson, after producing an extensive 
list of parallels from five plays of the Annuncia- 
tion, rightly concludes that all such resemblances 
‘are misleading when used to support a theory of 
direct interdependence among the extant plays.’' 
Nevertheless, two faéts remain and have to be 
taken into consideration—namely, that different 
cycles do agree in following the biblical story more 
closely in some places than in others, and that 
similarities of treatment do occur which are not 
to be explained by the words of scripture. It is 
evident that in some cases there was a general 
tradition as to how a story should be treated. 
That tradition must have had a basis, and the 
theory most popular among critics has been that 
the basis was the liturgical drama. Of late, indeed, 
the liturgical drama has become something of an 
obsession with critics. Even Hohlfeld, a sensible 
man who wrote before the fashion became general, 
went so far astray as to insist on a liturgical basis 
for the Assumption play of the ‘ Ludus Coventriae,’* 
which is in faét a very close paraphrase from the 
‘Legenda Aurea.’ An American scholar has re- 
cently made an elaborate attempt to determine the 
common liturgical cycle out of which, according 
to him, parts at least of those of York, Wakefield, 
and Coventry all developed. Now, while firmly 

* Studies in the English Mystery Plays,’ 1892, p. 162. 

2 ¢ Anglia,’ 1889, xi. 274. 

3 F, W. Cady in ‘Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America,’ 1909, xxiv. 1419; see also ‘ Journal of 


English and Germanic Philology,’ 1911, x. 573, and 1912, xi. 
244, and ‘ Modern Philology,’ 1913, x. 587. 
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holding that the miracle cycle as a literary form 
did grow out of the liturgical drama, I doubt very 
much whether it is correét to say of any extant 
miracle play whatever that it had a liturgical play 
for its source, or was indeed in any individual 
manner connected with such.' All that we need 
postulate to explain the observed resemblances 
between different cycles is, as I have said, a certain 
general tradition. Such a tradition may have 
arisen, and doubtless did arise, in various ways. 
The ‘Cursor Mundi,’ a poem whose influence on 
the drama has been often asserted and never 
proved,* may have had its share; so may others 
such as the ‘Northern Passion.’3 The influence 
of Bonaventura’s ‘ Meditationes,’ whether direét or 
through the writings of the Hampole school, is 
already a suspected though a rather indeterminate 
faétor.+ That of Jacobus de Voragine is far more. 


‘ An exception might be found in the Shrewsbury fragments 
mentioned above. A liturgical play in the vernacular is, however, 
in itself such an anomaly, and these particular texts are so late, that 
a borrowing from and not by the York cycle seems the more 
probable explanation. 

? See particularly H. Umgemach, ‘ Die Quellen der fiinf ersten 
Chester Plays,’ 1890, p. 195, and cf. H. Utesch, ‘ Die Quellen 
der Chester-Plays,’ 1909, p. 6. 

3 See above, p. 283. 

+ The ‘ Meditationes Bonaventurae de Vita Christi’ are printed 
in the colleéted edition of his works, Rome, 1588-96, vi. 349 (and 
Paris, 1868, xii.). The translation by Nicholas Love, known as 
‘The Mirror of the blessed Life of Jesu Christ,’ was not made 
till the fifteenth century. But there is an earlier version of the 
part relating the passion (chapters 73 to 92) which, if not by 
Richard Rolle of Hampole himself, is certainly the work of an 
immediate follower. It is printed under the title of ‘ The Privity 
of the Passion,’ by C. Horstmann, ‘ Yorkshire Writers,’ 1895, 
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The part played by the ‘Legenda Aurea’ in the 
formation of the miracle writers’ ideas of biblical his- 
tory has, I am sure, been underrated. The same may 
be said of Petrus Comestor’s ‘ Historia Scholastica.’ 
And here, lastly, not as a direét source, but as a 
factor in the formation of the tradition—a faétor 
the importance of which it is very hard for us to 
gauge, but at any rate an important factor—comes 
in the liturgical drama itself. 

From these general considerations-I return to the 
York and Wakefield cycles, their mutual relation 
and their respective history. The former collection 
it is usual to regard as the outcome of three chief 
periods of literary activity, which «have left, as it 
were, three superimposed layers of composition. 
The critical study of these plays was founded by 
Davidson,' and his divisions have been accepted 
in a general way by later writers. On the whole, 
his distinétion between early and late work is, I 
think, sound, though it is based on metrical theories 
with which I entirely disagree.* I would rely on 


ii, 198. On the importance of the writings of the Hampole 
school, including therein the ‘ Privity’ and the ‘Charter of the 
Abbey of the Holy Ghost’ (Horstmann, i. 337), see H. Thien, 
‘Uber die englischen Marienklagen,’ 1906, p. 48, and Miss Hope 
Traver, ‘ The Four Daughters of God,’ 1907, p. 126. 

' C. Davidson, ‘Studies in the English Mystery Plays,’ 1892, 
particularly chap. xx1. “The work was a doctorate thesis at Yale 
University. 

? Put crudely his view is that the Middle English alliterative 
line arose through decay of the o€tosyllabic; or perhaps it would 
be fairer to say that he failed to recognize alliterative lines when 
grouped into riming stanzas. Other critics have fallen into the 
same error, notably F. Holthausen. It was exposed in a very able 
article by K. Luick in ‘ Anglia,’ 1899, xxii. 384. 
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purely literary considerations which point to an 
order in the layers identical with the one he pro- 
posed. The oldest portions belong to a simple 
dida€tic cycle carefully composed in elaborate 
stanzas and withal rather dull. The ‘Sacrifice 
of Isaac,’ the ‘ Exodus,’ ‘ Christ and the Doétors,’ 
the ‘ Transfiguration,’ the ‘Harrowing of Hell’ are 
typical plays of this period. I imagine their date 
to be probably not later than 1350,' and the resem- 
blance between the different plays is sufficient to 
suggest a single authorship; they certainly belong 
to a single small school. The plays of the second 
period are probably the work of more than one 
hand, and some of them cannot without difficulty 
be distinguished from those of the original cycle. 
Their chief distinétion is that they include such 
attempts at humour as the colleétion has to offer— 
Noah and his wife, and the offerings of the Shep- 
herds, the latter containing the parallels with the 
Shrewsbury liturgical fragments — and also the 
work of a writer who is distinguished as being the 
only great metrist who devoted his talents to the 
English religious drama as we know it. His con- 
tributions include the ‘ Fall of Lucifer,’ the ‘ Death 
of Christ,’ and also, I think, ‘Doomsday.’ The 
work of the last period, like that of the first, 
belongs presumably to a single author. With the 
exception of the ‘ Last Supper,’ an untouched play 
of the first period, and the ‘Remorse of Judas,’ 
which probably contains portions of more than one 


* If Craigie’s date for the ‘Gospel of Nichodemus’” is to be 
trusted not earlier either, but I am not altogether satisfied of this. 
See above, p. 282, note, at end. 
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second-period play worked over by him, the whole 
of the Passion series from the ‘Conspiracy’ to the 
‘Condemnation’ is his original work. He also 
prefixed a single stanza to the ‘Way to Calvary’: 
nowhere else does his hand appear.’ He is a very 
remarkable though uneven writer. A metrist he 
certainly is not: he writes in powerful but loose and 
rugged alliterative verse. He also writes at great 
length and with much rhetoric and rant. But he is 
a real dramatist, and his portrait of Pilate is masterly. 
It is he who is responsible for the ‘ trauerspielele- 
mente’ which Hohlfeld finds characteristic of the 
cycle. His additions can hardly be earlier than 
1400. , 

*The problems conneéted with the growth of the 
Wakefield cycle, if not more difficult, are at any 
rate more varied and complicated than those which 
centre round the York plays. Again it is customary 
to suppose three main layers of composition: an 


original simply didactic cycle, which may or may 
not have included fragments of yet earlier work; a 
period of borrowing from, or composition under 


* Gayley considers not only that he also remodelled the 
‘ Harrowing of Hell’ and the ‘ Resurreétion,’ but that the ‘ Death 
of Christ,’ ‘with its elaborate and unique stanza, is an original 
production’ of his. This I cannot for a moment admit. Even 
supposing that the ‘Death’ did quote from the ‘Gospel of 
Nicodemus,’ which it probably does not, that would not prove it 
to be by the author of the Passion series, for there is no evidence 
that that writer knew the ‘Gospel’ at first hand, and even if 
there were it would not follow that all the plays in which it was 
used must be by him. The ‘ Death of Christ’ is as fine a work 
metrically as the ‘ Accusation before Pilate’ is dramatically, but 
in style the two pieces are as different as possible. 

2 € Anglia,’ xi. 283. 
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the influence of, York; and finally, the additions 
of a single remarkable writer.’ 

There is much that is uncertain about this cycle. 
Its connexion with Wakefield and with the aétivi- 
ties of craft guilds is proved by notes in the manu- 
script itself, and supported by allusions in at least 
the latest layer of the work. That the guilds 
were those of Wakefield is matter of inference. 
Curiously enough, there is no record of the per- 
formance of any cycle at Wakefield, though at 
least one player from Wakefield is haown to have 
performed in the Corpus Christi plays at York. A 
tradition connecting the cycle with the Augus- 
tinian house of Widkirk or Woodkirk was at one 
time recorded and subsequently denied by Douce. 3 
At most it would only imply that the manuscript 
may at some time have been preserved there; it 
would not justify any conjecture as to the original 
authorship, or even as to the collection or transcrip- 
tion of the plays. The manuscript is mutilated, 
possibly through Puritanical zeal; but it is also 


* But opinion is by no means unanimous. Davidson’s treat- 
ment (cf. chapters xx and xxii) is less full and less satisfactory 
than in the case of York. On the other hand, Pollard’s intro- 
duction to the E.E.T.S. edition is of first-rate importance. It 
follows in general the lines laid down by Hohlfeld in ‘ Anglia,’ 
xi. 306. Asmus Bunzen, in his ‘ Beitrag zur Kritik der Wake- 
fielder Mysterien’ (1903, p. 19), attempts an analysis rather too 
elaborate to be altogether convincing. Cady in the articles already 
cited argues that the borrowings from York are the latest addition 
to the cycle. But I do not see how such a play as ‘ Doomsday’ 
can be explained except as being in substance a York play worked 
over by the distinétive Wakefield author. 

2 See Hohlfeld, * Anglia,’ xi. 258. 

3 See Chambers, ‘ Mediaeval Stage,’ ii. 415. 
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manifestly incomplete, since it contains, for instance, 
no Nativity play. This has been supposed to point 
to the collection being an eclectic one made for a 
literary, not a dramatic purpose.' I think the 
proper inference is that the manuscript, like that 
of the York plays, is a ‘register’ made from 
‘originals’ in the hands of the different guilds. 
If the York scribe could not lay his hand on a 
pageant when he came to need it, he left a space in 
his codex, intending to insert it later. In a like 
case the Wakefield scribe went straight on. Thus 
the York ‘ Paradise’ was written into its place the 
better part of a century after its neighbours, while 
the Wakefield ‘ Exodus’ follows the ‘ Prophetae,’ 
and ‘ Lazarus’ is added after ‘ Doomsday’; and the 
York Vintners’ play of the ‘Marriage at Cana’ 
remains blank to this day, while the Wakefield 
manuscript passes direct from the ‘ Annunciation’ 
to the ‘ Shepherds.’* 

The plays borrowed by the Wakefield from the 


York cycle belong to the first and second periods 
of production of the latter, and it seems probable 
that the borrowing took place before the latest 
additions were made in either cycle, presumably 
therefore about the middle of the second half of 
the fourteenth century. It is just possible that the 


* Bunzen, ‘Beitrag,’ p. 5. Davidson appears to have held 
much the same view. 

2 Particularly perverse seems to me Cady’s suggestion that the 
extensive development of the Shepherds theme by the distin¢étive 
Wakefield author led to the omission of the ‘ Nativity,’ ‘ Publica- 
tions of the Modern Language Aséciation of America,’ xxiv. 
441, ‘Modern Philology,’ x. 587. 


Vv x 
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plays borrowed from York may have formed part 
of the Wakefield cycle from its inception. But 
those assigned to the first Wakefield period seem 
pretty clearly earlier than the date at which the 
borrowing from York can have taken place. If, 
therefore, they did not form part of an already 
existing Wakefield cycle, they must have been 
borrowed from elsewhere, say Beverley. This is 
possible, but not altogether likely. In any case I 
think that the York plays must have been edited 
and in part worked over at the time of their in- 
corporation in the Wakefield cycle, for I fancy it 
is possible to deteét a progressive freedom in the 
treatment of the text of those plays which are 
more or less bodily lifted, and furthermore we shall 
presently see that one of them appears to have 
reached Wakefield in an imperfect state. Anyhow 
we seem precluded from postulating an original 
parent cycle common to Wakefield and York 
which has been worked over differently at the two 
places, for that would involve the supposition that 
at Wakefield plays of this cycle were subsequently 
dropped in favour of others of a more primitive 
type borrowed from other places. Presumably, 
therefore, we are justified in saying that at a given 
period of its development the Wakefield cycle 
actually borrowed and incorporated plays from 
York in the most literal sense of the words. 

The extent of this borrowing is uncertain, and 
will probably never be exactly determined. There 
are five plays in which large portions of the text 
are practically the same in the twocycles. The 
* Exodus’ is almost identical, and in the only im- 
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portant variation it is uncertain which text is the 
more original. In ‘Christ and the Doétors’ two 
important passages have been rewritten in the 
Wakefield cycle. The ‘ Harrowing of Hell’ has 
been recast with considerable freedom. These 
three plays belong to the first York period. Of 
the ‘ Resurrection’ the opening has been entirely 
rewritten, and subsequent passages too are treated 
freely. Of ‘Doomsday’ portions only have been 
taken. These two belong to the second York 
period. It is also practically certain that the 
‘Conspiracy, the first part of the twentieth 
Wakefield pageant, was originally a first-period 
York play, which has there been displaced by one 
of the latest additions; while a subsequent stanza 
in the same Wakefield pageant may be a relic of 
an original York play of Gethsemene. Pollard 
hazards the same conjecture with regard to the 
Emmaus and Judas plays of the Wakefield cycle," 
while Hohlfeld finds either struétural or verbal 
parallels to the York plays in the ‘Annunciation,’ 
‘Magi,’ ‘Flight into Egypt,’ ‘ Massacre of the 
Innocents,’ ‘Conspiracy and Betrayal,’ ‘ Scourging,’ 
‘Crucifixion,’ and ‘ Ascension.’? In the case, how- 
ever, of several of these, dire€t connexion between 
the plays in their present forms is practically out 
of the question. 

It is then quite clear that the Wakefield cycle 
borrowed plays from York. Whether the York 
cycle exercised any influence over that of Wake- 
field apart from such direét borrowing is a far 


* ¢Towneley Plays,’ p. xxvi. 2 ¢ Anglia,’ xi. 307. 
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more difficult question, and one which I must 
leave open. With regard to substantial borrowing 
there is one further point I wish to notice. It 
has been repeatedly stated or assumed that such 
borrowing was oral. I believe it to be far too 
close and consistent to justify such an hypothesis. 
We have no evidence whatever that aétors in 
miracle plays learned more than their individual 
parts and cues, and in any case a text obtained 
from an actor would almost inevitably betray its 
origin by preserving some speeches better than 
others. The remark of a German critic,’ that the 
numerous verbal differences that occur in the text 
even of the ‘Exodus’ are inexplicable on the 
assumption of manuscript transmission, reveals a 
pathetic innocence of the capacities, or even the 
normal habits, of medieval scribes. 

So much for the York and Wakefield cycles. 
As far as my knowledge extends, there are, outside 
those ‘cycles, only two instances in which plays 
exhibit any substantial correspondence of text. 
One is in the plays of ‘Christ and the Doétors’ 
from the Chester and true Coventry cycles. This 
involves the York and Wakefield plays as well, 
and I propose to consider it in detail later on. 
The other instance is afforded by the plays of the 
‘Sacrifice of Isaac’ from the Chester cycle and 
the Brome Hall manuscript respectively, and of 
this a few words must be said in passing. It has 
been usual, whatever view was taken of the re- 
spective merits of the two pieces, to suppose that 
the Chester play, in spite of its being in the same 

* Bunzen, ‘ Beitrag,’ p. 13. 
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metre as the rest of the cycle of which it forms an 
integral part, was derived either from the Brome 
play itself, or at least from one of a closely related 
type. This view has now been questioned. The 
most recent and much the ablest investigation of 
the subject that has appeared is one by an American 
lady, a student of Radcliffe College.‘ From this, 
although the exact relation of the texts is not in 
all details established, certain points emerge with 
tolerable clearness. In the first place, the Chester 
play cannot be derived from that of the Brome 
manuscript or from any version of a similar type; 
in the second, the Chester is of a more primi- 
tive type than the Brome play; lastly, it is not 
impossible that the Brome play may be derived 
from that of Chester, perhaps under the influence 
of other types, though it may equally be derived 
from a common original. Like a good deal else 
in recent criticism, this result tends to establish the 
fundamental unity and originality of the bulk of 
the Chester cycle. 

I will now return to the play which just now 
we reserved for more detailed consideration, that 
of the disputation of ‘Christ and the Doétors’ in 
the Temple. It is the only play of which we 
have texts derived from four different cycles, 
those namely of York, Wakefield, Coventry, and 
Chester.2, For convenience I shall use the letters 


* See Miss C. A. Harper’s article in ‘Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature presented to Agnes Irwin,’ Radcliffe 
College Monographs,’ no. 15, 1910, p. 51. 

2 By the Coventry Cycle I mean, of course, the true Coventry 
guild plays, not the so-called ‘Ludus Coventriae The texts 
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Y, W, and C to indicate the extant texts of the 
first three of these, and x to indicate the text of 
the Chester play as it may be restored by a com- 
parison of the extant manuscripts of that cycle. 
For purposes of reference I shall also divide the 
play as follows: Scene 1, Mary and Joseph's search 
for their lost child; scene 2, the Doctors’ disputa- 
tion in the Temple ; scene 3, Jesus and the Doétors 
(this includes the passage on the Commandments 
which, we shall see, requires to be considered 
apart from the rest) ; scene 4, the finding of Jesus 
and his departure with his parents." 

Some general account of the four plays must be 
given. It is pretty clear that the York text pre- 
serves the play in its most original form. This 
appears from the regularity of the metrical struc- 
ture, that text being written almost throughout? 


will be found in ‘ York Plays,’ ed. L. T. Smith, p. 156, where 
the parallel portions of the Wakefield play are also printed; 
‘Towneley Plays,’ ed. England and Pollard, p. 186; ‘Two 
Coventry Corpus Christi Plays,’ ed. Hardin Craig, E.E.T.S., 
1902, p. 58; ‘Chester Plays,’ ed. H. Deimling, p. 212. I have, 
however, based my comparison upon a parallel edition of the four 
texts which I have prepared and hope some day to print, and 
in this I have corrected certain errors of numbering in the 
‘'Towneley’ print. Previous comparisons of the four texts have 
been made by Davidson, ‘Studies,’ p. 164, and by Craig, as above, 
p. xxviii, but neither is at all satisfactory. Hohlfeld, * Anglia,’ 
xi. 260, does not take account of the Coventry play. 

In Y sc. 1 =I. 1-48, sc. 2 =Il. 49-72, sc. 3 = Il. 73-204 
(Commandments = ll. 169-192), sc. 4 = ll. 205-88. 

2 A quatrain is omitted after each of the following lines, 224, 
232, 240. Miss Smith failed to notice this, and her numbering 
of the stanzas is consequently wrong. The Wakefield text makes 
no attempt to supply the deficiency, 
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in twelve-line stanzas riming ababababcdcd, the 
oétave consisting of lines of four accents, the quatrain 
oflines of three. It is true that the simple quatrains 
of the Chester play are regular enough, but a very 
casual inspection will show that that version con- 
tains no more than the fragmentary and sometimes 
corrupt remains of the others. 

The Wakefield play is one of those which repro- 
duce substantially the corresponding ones of the 
York cycle. It is imperfect at the beginning 
owing to the mutilation of the manuscript, and 
two important passages have been wholly rewritten. 
Otherwise the Wakefield play may be regarded as 
supplying merely a second manuscript of the same 
work. 

The two remaining plays differ far more widely, 
and in each the Doétors’ play constitutes only a 
portion of the pageant in which it occurs. At 
Coventry the episode formed part of the Weavers’ 
play, an extensive composition which likewise in- 
cluded a sort of ‘ Prophetae’ and a ‘ Purification.’ 
Of this the existing manuscript, still in the pos- 
session of the original guild,’ was ‘newly translate’ 
—whatever that may mean—by Robert Croo or 
Crow in 1534. Im so far, therefore, as it was an 
original composition at all, the play may have been 
actually written no earlier than that year. If Crow 
was no more than a transcriber or reviser, the piece 


* Craig, to whom belongs the credit of having rediscovered this 
manuscript, stated (1902) that it was to be placed among the 
Corporation manuscripts, but this had not yet been done when, 
through the kindness of the gentleman in whose custody it 
remains, I examined it in the summer of 1912. 
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may have been concoéted in 1520, when Coventry 
rejoiced in ‘new playes at Corpus Christi tyde, 
which were greatly commended.’' There is no 
reason, however, to suppose that the whole cycle 
was renewed at that date, so that the play may 
possibly go back, substantially in the form in which 
we have it, to the fifteenth century. It differs 
widely from the York version, having been prac- 
tically rewritten in a different and very irregular 
metre. Comparatively few lines have escaped 
more or less profound alteration, but there yet 
remain considerable seétions in which the text is 
in a general way parallel. 

At Chester the Doétors’ play formed the second 
half of a pageant which also represented the Puri- 
fication of the Virgin. But in this case we have 
the definite amalgamation of two obviously distiné& 
pieces. The Doétors’ play is composed in a 
different stanza from that used in the body of 
the cycle, to which the ‘Purification’ conforms. 
Moreover, at the end of the pageant there appears 
an epilogue of eight lines in the usual metre, which 
clearly belongs, not to the Doétors’ play, which it 
ignores, but to the ‘Purification.’ The text of this 
‘Purification’ exhibits no parallels with any other 
version. It is therefore abundantly clear that the 
episode of the Doétors is a late insertion. How 
late it would be interesting to know. Now, it is 
on record that the Smiths of Chester, the guild 
responsible for the production of the pageant in 
question, did in 1575 submit alternative plays to 


* Chambers, ‘ Mediaeval Stage,’ ii. 358. 
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the choice of the aldermen.' It seems plausible 
to suggest that they were the plays of the ‘ Purifica- 
tion’ and the ‘ Doétors,’ especially when we find the 
older banns recording only a Purification and the 
later only a Doctors’ play. Yet the inference would 
apparently be incorrect. In 1575 the Smiths 
borrowed doétors’ gowns for their performance, so 
that they clearly acted the Doétors’ play, but their 
accounts likewise mention ‘ Seameon’ and ‘ Dame 
An,’ whence it follows that they also aéted the 
‘Purification.’* Indeed, the accounts prove that 
both plays were performed as early as 1551,3 so 
that the Doétors’ play cannot possibly have been 
a novel alternative in 1575. The point is of some 
importance, since the ‘Purification’ and the 
Doétors’ play appear together in all the manu- 
scripts of the cycle—that is to say, they belong to 
the common tradition—and we have seen reason to 
believe that this common tradition split up pro- 
bably before the end of the fifteenth century. 

The Chester play preserves less than any other 
of the original composition. Compared with that 
of Coventry it contains fewer se¢ctions of parallel 
text, and these less extensive; it also alone trans- 
poses matter. On the other hand, what it pre- 
serves it preserves fairly accurately, at any rate far 
more accurately than the Coventry play. In 


' MS. Harley 2054, fol. 17: ‘Spent at Tyes to heare 2 plays 
before the Aldermen to take the best, xviii?’; see R. H. Morris, 
‘Chester in the Plantagenet and Tudor Reigns’ (1894), p. 322, 
note 1; Chambers, ii. 355. 

2 Morris, p. 322, note 1. 

3 Morris, p. 323, note 3, and p. 305, note 1 (b). 
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general it may be said that the compiler of the 
Chester text, or we may fairly say the author of 
the Chester play, while he treats the original far 
more freely than his rival of Coventry, is at the 
same time far less given to rewriting what he 
borrows. This, no doubt, is partly due to the 
faét that the simple quatrains in which he wrote 
made direét borrowing from the York stanza 
easy. 

- explain exaétly what I mean by parallel 
passages, and ask you to bear it in mind in what 
follows. I call seétions of text parallel when not 
only is the subject treated the same, but it is pos- 
sible to trace with some certainty a common under- 
lying original. I still call passages parallel although 
single lines, or even several lines together, may 
have been so altered as to present no resemblance. 
And I do not call passages parallel merely because 
they contain verbal similarities, even though these 
may point to an undoubted connexion. On a 
separate leaf I give in parallel columns a typical 
passage as it appears in each of the four plays, thus 
illustrating the nature of the variants between the 
texts. 

When we come to place the texts of these plays 
side by side, and to compare them in detail, certain 
very curious faéts become apparent. In the first 
place, where Y and W differ neither C nor x is 
parallel with either. C and x are indeed both 
parallel with Y where W is defective, but there is 
nothing to suggest that the missing portion of W 
was not in part at least parallel with Y. In the 
second place, just as C is nowhere parallel to Y, 
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Y = Yore 


Lordingis, loue be with you lentte 
And mirthis be vnto this mene. 
Sone, hense away I wolde thou wente, 
For othir haftis in hande haue we. 
Sone, whoso the hedir sente 
They were nought wise, that warne I the, 
For we haue othir tales to tente 
Than now with barnes bordand to be. 
Sone, yf the list ought to lere 
To ly ue by Moyses laye 
Come hedir and thou shalle here 
The sawes that we shall saye, 


For in som mynde itt may the brynge 8c 
To here oure reasouns redde by rawes. (cf. x 2 29) 
lEs. To lerne of you nedis me no thing 
For I knawe both youre dedys id sawes. 
1 Mac. Nowe herken yone barne with his brandyng, 89 
He wenes he kens more than we knawes: 
We nay, certis, sone, thou arte ouere yonge 
By clergy 1 yitt to knvwe oure lawes. 


* .* Passages not parallel are printed in itadics. 
lines containing signify 








IkEs. 


IEs. 





1 Maa. 


a Maa. 


3 Mac. 


1 Mac. 


W = WaAKEFIELD 


Masters, luf be with you lent t+ 49 
And mensk be vnto this meneye. + 
Son, hens away I wold thou went 
For othere haft in hand haue we. 
Son, whosoeuer the hyder sent +} 
Thay were not wyse, thus tell I the, 
For we haue othere ‘tayllys to tent 
Then now with barnes bourdand to be. 
Son, thou lyst oght lere + 
To lyf by Moyses lay 
Com heder and thou shall here 
The sawes that we wyll say, 


wa 
w 


wa 
N 


For in som mynde it may the bryng 61 
To here oure sawes red by rawes. + 
To lere of you nedys me no thyng 
For I knaw both youre dedys and sawes. 
Hark, yonder barn with his bowrdyng, +. 16s 
He wenys he kens more then he knawys: + 
Nay certis, son, thou art ouer ying + 
By ourey yit to know owre lawes. 


e Wakefield text an obelus (ft) distinguishes 


ant variants. 


C = CoveENTRY 


lEs. Lordis, moche lowe with you be lent 885 
And pes be amonge this cumpany. 
3 Doc. Sun, awe I wold thow went 
For othur hast in hand haue wee. 
2 Doc. Chylde, whosooeyuer the hyddur sent 889g 
The were not wyse, thus warne I the, 
For we haue othur talis to tent 


Then with chyldur bordyng to bee. 8g2 
1 Doc. Good sun, thow art to yonge to larne * (cf. go4) 
The hy mystere of Mosees law, * 
Thy reysun canot yt deserne 
For thy wytt ys not worthe a strawe: 896 


And no maruell thogh thow schuldist he rawe 
In soche hy poyntis for to be reysonyng 


For of age art thow a vere yonglyng. (cf. go4) 

les. E, sirs, whatt soo eyuer to me you sey * 
Me nedith not of you to lerne nothyng. (Y 87) 
2 Doc. This besse bweye of his tong * go2 


All secrettis surely he thynkith he knois. * 
3 Doc. Nay serten, sun, thow art to yonge 
Be clarge clere to kno owre lawis. (cf. 870) 





*.* In the Coventry and Chester texts an asterisk 


x = CHESTER 


Heare our reason right on row, (cf. Y 50, 86) 
You clarkes that be of great coning, 230 
Me thinkes this child will learne our law 
He taketh great tent to our talking. 
You clarkes that be of great degree, 233 
Vnto my talke you take good heede, 
My. father that sitteth in maie sty 
He knowes your workes in thought and 
¢ eede : : (cf. Y 88) 
My father and I together be 237 
In one godhead x ssloatte n dreed, 
We bene both one in certayntie 
All these workes to rule and reade. 
t Doc. Harkes this childe in his bowrding, 
He wenes he kennes morethen he knowes: 
Certes, sonne, thou art ouer yong 
By clergie cleane to know our lawes. 


*) indicates lines that have been greatly altered. 











les. I wote als wele as yhe 
Howe that youre lawes wer wrought. 

2 Mac. Cum sitte, sone schall we see, 

For certis so semiys it noght. 

(1 Maa.) And if thou wolde neuere so fayne, 

Yf all the liste to lere the lawe, 
Thou arte nowthir of myght ne mayne 

To kenne it as a clerke may knawe. 


\ 


| 


3 Mac. Itt wer wondir that any wight 


Vntill oure reasouns right schulde 
reche, 
And thou sais thou hast insight 
Oure lawes truly to telle and teche. 
les. The holy gost has on me light 
And has anoynted me as a leche 
And geuen me pleyne poure and might 
The kyngdom of heuene for to preche. 
1 Mac. Whens euere this barne may be 
That shewes ther nouellis nowe ! 
lEs. Certis, | was or ye 
And schall be aftir you. 








(WAKEFIELD) 


lEs. I wote as well as ve 
How that youre lawes was wroght. 
2 Maa. Com sytt, soyn shall we se, 


For certys so semys it noght. 


(1 Maa.) For, certis, if thou wold neuer so fayn ft 


Gyf all thi lyst to lere the law, t 
) Thou art nawther of myght ne mayn 
|] To know it as a clerk may knaw. Tf 


3 Mac. lt " ere wonder if any wyght 
Vntill oure resons right shuld 
reche, 
And thou says thou has insight 
Oure lawes truly to tell and teche. 
les. The holy gost has on me lyght 
And anoynt me lyke a leche j: 
And gyffen to me powere and myght + 
The kyngdom of heuen to preche. 


2 MAa. Whens euer this barne may be 
That shewis thise nouels new ! 
lEs. Certan, sirs, I was or ye + 


And shall be after you. 


| 
™ 


SI 


lEs. 


les. 


2 Doc. 


Les. 


(CovENTRY) 


Ye doétoris all thatt be present, go6 
Suffyce and muse no more ‘off me, 
For off youre lawis the wholl intent 
Nothyng theroff ys hyde froo me, (cf. Y 88) 
For in those placis haue I be * gio 


Where all awre lawis furst were wroght. * 
Cum, sett the here and we schall see, 
For sarten, sun, soo semys yt noght. 913 


Doc.) For sure, yff thow woldist neuer so fayne 941 
| ghee thi wyttis to lerne owre lawe, * 
Yett art thow nodur of myght nor mayne 
To perseyue thatt area clarke ma knoo. 944 
Now were yt nott a wondurs thyng * g14 
Thys ¢ hylde owre reysuns that he schuld 
reyche? * 
And yett he seyth he hath a felyng 
Owre lawis truly for to teyche. 


Suris, the whoole goste in me hath lyght 918 


Thatt my powar ys to preyche, a 
And of the godhed most of myght ° 


Most perfettly here ma I teyche. 
Whense cam thys chylde I meruell soore, 922 
Thatt speykyth to vs this mystecawlly ? * 

Surs, 1 wasse all you before 
And aftur you agen schalbe. 





(CHESTER) 


Therfore if thou wold neuer so fayne 
Further in age till thou haue draw 
Yet art thou neither of might nor mayne 


To knowe it as a clarke may know. 


And thou will speake of Moses law 
Take good heede and thou may see 
In case be that thou can know 
Here in this booke they written be. 


The kingdome of heauen is in me light 
And hath me annoynted as a leach 
And geuen me playne power and might 
The kingdome of heauen to tell and 
teach. (cf. Y 100) 
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except where W is also parallel (or may be sup- 
posed to have been parallel when complete), so x 
is nowhere parallel to W except where C is also 
parallel. This of course proves, what indeed is 
evident at a glance, that C cannot have borrowed 
from x, nor W from C. But it also justifies our 
saying that in all probability W did borrow from 
Y, C from W, and x from C, if for the moment 
we allow these symbols to stand for types of text 
instead of individual manuscripts, actual or hypo- 
thetical. A table I have prepared will illustrate 
this part of my argument in a rather striking 
manner. I have assumed in drawing it that the 
rules which govern the relation of the texts where 
all four plays are available also apply where W is 
defective. 

But there is a third general fact to be noted— 
namely, that C is nowhere parallel to W except 
where W is parallel to Y, and x is nowhere parallel 
to C except where C is parallel to W (if W exists)." 
In other words, assuming direét borrowing, while 
C only borrows from Y by way of W, and x only 
borrows from W by way of C, it is also true that 
C borrows nothing from W but what W borrows 
from Y, and x borrows nothing from C but what 
C borrows from W. This is a most remarkable 
state of things. How comes it that C and x, in 
borrowing from W and C respectively, avoid bor- 
rowing any original matter? It is this paradox 


' The table unfortunately does not illustrate this, since it does 
not show the portions of W, C, x which are not parallel to Y. 
But within the portion reproduced it may be observed in the 
parallel extracts. 
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that forms what I may call the problem of the 
Doétors’ play. 

To solve it we must turn to the texts themselves, 
and to begin with let us consider rather closer the 
relation of the Wakefield play to that of York. 
So far as W is extant it presents only two passages 
not parallel to Y. Scene 1 and part of scene 2 are 
lost. The remainder of scene 2 is in quatrains, and 
is much fuller than in Y, which it in no way 
resembles. The parallelism begins with scene 3 
and continues to the end, with the exception of the 
passage dealing with the Commandments, where 
again W rewrites the text in quatrains, expanding 
considerably. Either, therefore, the redaCtor of W 
deliberately departed from his copy, or that copy 
was defective. Anyhow, we may assume that he 
did not work on our extant manuscript of the York 
cycle. For one thing, we have previously seen reason 
to believe that the Wakefield borrowings took place 
at atime before the latest additions to the York 
cycle had been made; for another the Wakefield 
manuscript may possibly be itself older than that 
of York. Textual evidence, so far as it goes, 
supports this view. Lines 209 and 211 of Y both 
contain small corruptions not found in W,' and W 
occasionally prunes lines which in Y are metrically 
somewhat redundant. The evidence is not alto- 
gether conclusive, but the probability is in favour 
of W having been copied from a close relative of Y, 


* 209: Nowe haue [we] sought in ilke a stede.. . 
221: Lo, where he sittis, y[e] se hym noght ... (W is 
probably right in reading ‘se ye.’) Also in 1, 89 Y is alone in 
reading ‘ brandyng’” for ‘ bourdyng.’ 
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possibly the very ‘original’ in the hands of the 
Sporiers and Lorimers of York, from which Y also 
derived, more probably from a defective copy of the 
same. 

W, in those portions where it is parallel to Y, 
appears to be somewhat the less correct copy of the 
two. It betrays a tendency to corrupt the metre 
by introducing a fourth accent into the lines of the 
quatrain. The most interesting variant is where 
Y alludes to the passage in the Psalms, ‘Out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings,’ and W breaks the 
stanza in order to introduce extrametrically the 
Latin quotation (Y 114, W go). That the words 
were intended to be spoken by the actor seems 
proved by a subsequent alteration. 

The portions of W which are not parallel to Y 
appear to have been written in complete indepen- 
dence. As regards the extant portion of scene 2, 
certain supposed similarities have indeed been 
pointed out. For instance, it has been suggested ' 
that the lines in W: 

Masters, youre resons ar right good 
And wonderfull to neuen, 9-10 


are a reminiscence of those in Y: 

That was wele saide, so mot I the, 

Swilke notis to neven me thynke wer nede. 61-2 
We could hardly, I think, have stronger evidence 
of the independence of the two texts. In the 
divergent passage containing the Commandments 
there are no parallels except such as are due to the 
subject matter, unless we regard as such the use 


* Craig, * Two Coventry Plays,’ p. xxx. 
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of the form ‘slo’ for ‘sle’ (i.e. slay), which is 
however more likely due toa common dialeét. In 
Y the Commandments occupy two stanzas, 24 
lines. Of these the first four and the last two 
lines reappear in W, the last seven commandments 
only being different. The 18 lines peculiar to Y 
are replaced by 34 in W. Since there is no 
apparent reason for the change this looks like the 
filling in of an accidental lacuna. 

Let us now consider the relation of the Coventry 
play to the preceding. When we examine the text 
closely we find that it has points of agreement both 
with Y and W. I will quote three instances of 
each ; first those in which C supports Y: 

(i) Y: And of ther mouthes, he wave full wele ...115 

W : Of thare mowthes, sayth Dauid wele ... gI 
C: Of chyldurs mothis, ye kno right well... 933 
(ii) Y: Als wyde in world als we haue wente... 133 


W : In warld as wyde as we haue went... 109 

C: Ase wyde in worlde asse eyuer I went... 953 

(x : 4s wyde in world as | haue went... 267) 

(iii) Y: They will sake rewarde to you all way... 235 

W: Thay will ‘ake hede to you alway... 227 

C: The haue reygardid you alwey ... 1043 
next, those cases in which C supports W: 

(i) Y: Mysese had neuere man more... 213 

W : Sorow had neuer man mare... 203 

C: In sorro wasse there neyuer man more. . .1021 

(ii) Y: Because of elde, this waze ye wele. 236 

W : Because of eld, this wote J weyll. 228 

C: Because of age, this wot J well. 1044 

(iii) Y: Wherto shulde ye seke me soo? 257 

W : Wherto shuld ye, moder, seke me so? 249 

C: Modur, why did you seke me soo? 1065 
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These quotations obviously throw a good deal 
of light on the relation of the texts. I will add 
two in which it is x that supplies the information, 
C substituting some quite different reading, while 
remaining nevertheless parallel in a general way. 
In the first x supports Y: 


Y: And geuen me p/eyne poure and might .. . 
W: And gyffen to me powere and myght... 
x: And geuen me playne power and might... 


in the second it supports W: 


Y: To kenne it as a clerke may knawe. 
W : To know it as a clerk may knaw. 100 
x: To knowe it as a clarke may know. 248 


I should mention, before passing on, that there 
are five cases of apparent confli€ét between C and  ; 
namely, four in which x seems to follow Y and C 
to follow W, and one in which the relations are 
reversed. If these cases are genuine, it is clear that 
C and x must be independently derived from a far 
back source, and the faét that x retains nothing of 
that source not also retained by C lacks explana- 
tion. But it is remarkable that in every one of 
these five cases, while the evidence of x is un- 
equivocal, that of C is more or less obscure, and is 
capable of a different interpretation.‘ They may, 


' IT will quote the most instructive of these cases : 
Y: For in lande was neure non so light. 224 
W: In land now lyfis there none so light. 216 
C: For now in hart I am full lyght. 1032 
x: In land there lyues none so light . . . 306 
Here, it will be seen, x follows W closely where W differs from 
Y, whereas C agrees with Y in retaining the word ‘ For’ at the 
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I think, be safely dismissed, and for the moment 
we may treat C and x as a single witness. 

Now since C (or x) sometimes follows Y and 
sometimes W, it is clear that it cannot be direétly 
derived from either. Two possibilities present 
themselves: either C is derived from an earlier 
form of W, or else C and W are independently 
derived from an earlier form of Y. In the latter 
case C will point to the original reading where Y 
and W differ, in the former the agreement of C 
and W is only of equal authority with Y. If, 
therefore, it can be shown that C and W agree in 
unoriginal readings, it will follow that C does not 
go back to an earlier Y, but only to an earlier W. 
It is difficult if not impossible to demonstrate this 
with certainty, but I think the following instances 
of agreement between W and C (and x) will be 
found significant : 

(i) Y: Nowe herken yone barne with his brandyng, 

He wenes he kens more than we knawes...89-90 
W : Hark, yonder barn with his bowrdyng, 

He wenys he kens more then he knawys... 65-6 
C: This besse bweye of his tong 

All secrettis surely he thynkith he knois. 902-3 
x: Harkes this childe in his bourding, 

He wenes he kennes more then he knowes..241-2 


In the first line ‘brandyng’ is an error of Y. In 


beginning of the line. In C, however, the line is practically re- 
written, so that its evidential value is seriously impaired, and the 
faét that it begins with the same word as Y may very well be an 
accident due to the general construction of the sentence, which in 
a manner suggests it. “This case is typical of the group. For the 
other instances see Y 134, 147, 197, 198, W 110, 123, 189, 190, 
C 954, 967, 1005, 1006, x 268, 279, 261, 262. 
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the second ‘we knawes’ is the only reading that 
makes sense; W and x retain the meaningless ‘ he 
knawys, while C’s alteration is clearly the result 
of the same error in his copy. I hardly think that 
Y’s reading, ‘we,’ is likely to be due to an emen- 
dation by the scribe who had just corrupted 

‘bourding’ into ‘ brandyng.’ 
(ii) Y: Thez are the diddingis ten... 19! 
W: Thise ar the commaundmentis ten... 183 


C: How to kepe these commandementis ten. 1000 
x: They are my fathers commaundment. 300 


Here the passages are not closely parallel, but the 
agreement goes to show that ‘commandments’ and 
not ‘biddings’ was in the original of C and W. 
But ‘ biddings’ is required by the metre. 


(iii) Y: Mysese had neuere man more... 213 


The variants have been quoted already (p. 306). 
The substitution of ‘sorrow’ for ‘ misease’ in 
and C destroys the alliteration. Other instances 
might be quoted, but I think I have said enough 
to establish a strong presumption that W and C 
are not independent witnesses for the text of the 
earlier Y. There is just one passage which might 
be thought to reveal a metrical irregularity common 
to Y and C, but not to W; but there is no difficulty 
in supposing that the earlier W contained, like Y, 
a redundant vocative which has been pruned away 
in the extant manuscript.' 

So much for the passages in which C is parallel 
to W. Something must now be said about those 


' 'Y 245, W 237, C 1053; but the case is a very doubtful one. 
V Y 
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where this is not the case. To begin with, both 
C and x are partly parallel to Y in scene 1 where 
W is defeétive. The faét that nowhere else are 
they parallel to Y except where W is also parallel 
makes it almost certain that if the missing leaves 
of the Towneley manuscript were to be recovered 
they would be found to contain the first scene 
of the play in a form parallel to Y. In scene 2, W 
is not parallel to Y, nor is C parallel to either. 
Nevertheless, there are a few (actually five) lines or 
phrases in C which appear reminiscent of Y.' I 
do not think that they can be regarded as con- 
clusive evidence that the compiler of C had a 
knowledge of the corresponding scene of Y, but I 
am willing to consider the possibility. The most 
interesting is the expression ‘clargy clere,’ which 
occurs in the second scene both of Y (54) and of 
C (870), for the latter introduces it again later on 
in the play, where we have: 


Y: By clergy yitt to knowe oure lawes. g2 
W : By clergy yit to know oure lawes. 68 
C: Be clarge clere to kno oure lawis. 905 
x: By clergie cleane to know our lawes. 244 


The other passage in which W departs from Y is 
that containing the Commandments. C is again 
parallel to neither, yet it apparently contains 
reminiscences of both. These are so curious that 
I will quote them in full: 


(i) W: Both wyfe, chyld, seruand and beest. 151 
C: Thy selfe, shi serwande, and thy best. 980 


« The cases not mentioned in the text will be found in Y 49, 


cf. C857; Y 64, cf. C 858; Y 65, cf. C 876; Y 67, cf. C 878. 
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(ii) W: Bot in thare nede shou thaym socoure... 155 

: With all thy myght show schuldist them succure. 984 
(iii) Y: (sloo) No man sor woman by any way... 176 
Cc ° 


: Man nor woman that thou schuldist kyll .. . 986 
(iv) Y: Youre neghboures goodes more or lesse . . . 182 
C: Thy neyburis goodis more nor les... 990 


Again, I do not pretend that these resemblances 
are conclusive of imitation on the part of C, but I 
should be sorry to adopt a theory that forced me 
to regard them as fortuitous. Lastly, at the end 
of the play C has a long extension of the doétors’ 
disputation, which is carried on after the departure 
of Jesus. It is in no way parallel to the Y-W text, 
but scattered through it are at least six apparent 
reminiscences, some of which are quite conclusive 
of imitation, but all of which are reminiscences 
of passages common to Y and W.' 

It may be well to pause for a moment and inquire 
what textual relations will best account for the 
faéts we have so far observed. What we have 
chiefly to account for is that in scene 2 and the 
Commandments, where W departs from Y, C also 
ceases to be parallel to Y without being noticeably 
parallel to W. Now Y must have have had a 
source, say v, which was presumably an ‘original’ 
in the hands of the guild. From the same source 
was derived, direétly or indirectly, but not through 
Y, the copy which underlies W and C, say F. 
This copy we must suppose to have been defective: 
it lacked scene 2 and a portion at least of the 


' C 1085, cf. Y 272; C 1086, cf. Y 271; C 1087, cf. Y 279; 
C 1113-4, cf. Y 275-6; C 1124, cf. Y 268. 
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Commandments, though in beth cases there was 
some indication of the matter that was wanting. 
F was closely followed by the compiler of W, who, 
however, supplied the missing portions with 
original composition in a different stanza. F was 
also used by the compiler either of C itself, or of an 
earlier C, say «. In respect of scene 2 and the 
Commandments he was faced with the same 
difficulty as the compiler of W, and like him he 
had recourse to his own invention. But he seems 
not to have relied upon this alone. If we may trust 
the evidence, he attended the performances of the 
play both at Wakefield and at York, and gathered 
therefrom not only their common matter, but like- 
wise a few scattered phrases of each. 

And what of the Chester play? I have drawn 
attention to the general evidence in favour of its 
derivation from C, or from some closely similar 
source, and also to the paradox in which such 
an assumption apparently involves us. The de- 
rivation is placed beyond possible doubt by a 
more detailed examination of the texts, and 
it will be sufficient if I quote one remarkable 
instance : 


Y: With men of myght can I not mell, 
Than all my trauayle mon I tyne, 
I can noght with them, this wate thou wele, 
They are so gay in furres fyne. 229-32 
W has substantially the same text (221-4). 
C: Ey, Mare, wyff, ye kno ryght well 1037-40 
As I haue tolde you many a tyme 
With men of myght durst I neyuer mell 
Loo, dame, how the sytt in there furis fyn! 
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x: Mare, wife, thou wottes right well 
That I must all my trauayle teene, 
With men of might I can not mell 
That sittes so gay in furres fyne. 313-6 


Here C and x agree in a remarkable inversion 
and in various minor points. x is far closer to the 
original than is C; it retains ‘thou wottes’ where 
C has ‘ye kno,’ the whole of the second line which 
C alters, ‘can not’ where C has ‘durst neyuer,’ 
practically the whole of the last line. On the 
other hand C preserves the order of ‘mon I tyne’ 
(corrupted as ‘many a tyme’) which x alters, that 
of ‘can I’ (as‘durst I’) where x has ‘I can,’ and 
the personal pronoun in the last line where x has 
a relative. Obviously then x is not derived from 
C itself, but from a somewhat more original source, 
x, the readings of which can be pretty confidently 
restored thus: 


Mary, wife, thou wottes right well 
That all my trauayle mon I tyne, 
With men of might can I not mell 
They sit so gay in furres fyne. 


This passage well illustrates the relations in 
which C and x stand to the Y-W text. Although 
on the whole x takes from the original far less 
than C, and even transposes matter, what it takes 
it preserves in a far less altered form. The history 
of the texts has been discussed by Davidson and 
others, and it has been, I think, generally held that x 
at least came into being through oral borrowing. ' 


' See Craig, ‘Two Coventry Plays,’ pp. xxix, xxxiv. He 
credits Hohlfeld with this view (‘ Anglia,’ xi. 264-5), but this 
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Curiously enough this view has been supported 
by pointing to a passage near the beginning of 
the play, where a breakdown in the compiler’s 
memory is alleged to have caused the helpless 
repetition of one line.' Those who have relied on 
this argument have failed to notice that the repe- 
tition destroys the stanzaic regularity of the pas- 
sage, and must therefore be a subsequent corruption 
of the manuscripts, of which the original compiler 
was innocent. By no possibility can it throw any 
light upon the conditions under which the play 
was composed. For my own part I find some 
difficulty in believing that the theory of oral trans- 
mission will account satisfactorily for the elaborate 
patchwork which characterizes the Chester play. 
Take, for example, the following stanza: 


This is nothing to my intent, 

Such speach to spend I red we. spare: 

As wyde in world as I haue went 

Yet found I neuer so ferly a fare. 265-8 


Here the first two lines correspond to one portion 
of Y: 

Nay, nay, than wer we wrang, 

Such speking wille we spare... 201-2 


and the last two are from an earlier passage : 


As wyde in world als we haue wente 
Yitt fande we neuere swilke ferly fare . . . 133-4 


seems to be an error, for the German critic expresses himself very 
guardedly concerning ‘ verwirrung und verderbniss, wie wir sie nur 
bei sehr ungeschickter oder irgend wie erschwerter hertibernahme 
aus einer anderen fassung erklaren kénnen.’ 

! Chester, ll. 224, 228. 
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It appears to me that the compiler of x is selecting 
and recombining at will matter that lies before 
him in a written text. If so, that text was a 
manuscript intermediate between F and C, and we 
will call this « as above. Consequently an ex- 
amination of x will throw light upon the relation 
of C to its immediate source, and we find that « 
must have approximated far more closely to the 
Y-W text than does C. This explains why x, 
although nowhere parallel to W where C is not, 
yet retains in a number of passages more or less 
the wording of the original where this has wholly 
disappeared from C. But we still have to account 
for the fact that x is nowhere parallel to C where 
C is not parallel to W. It is obvious that C con- 
tains, and we may infer that « contained, various 
passages that were not in F, yet of these passages 
x shows no knowledge whatever. Now, the most 
important of these, and the only ones of which we 
can say with certainty that they were present in «, 
are scene 2 and the Commandments. Scene 2 is 
wholly absent from x; the Commandments are 
rehearsed in a quite different form. Why? The 
fact that the compiler of x is constructing a short 
piece to form an appendix as it were to the 
‘Purification,’ and is therefore compressing his 
material as much as possible, will account, I think, 
for his omission of scene 2. The case of the 
Commandments is more difficult, but may, I think, 
be explained on the same ground. Y and W, 
though different, both endeavour to combine what 
I may call the ‘duologue ’—honour thy God, love 
thy neighbour—with the ordinary decalogue, by 
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reducing the latter to eight ‘ biddings’® only. The 


matter is developed at some length, and the incon- 
gruity is not very apparent. In C, however, the 
passage is considerably compressed so that no one 
could help noticing the unusual form of the ex- 
position. I conjecture that the compression was 
due to x, and that the compiler of x disapproved of 
what he found there. Anyhow he substituted 
what is meant to be a version of the ordinary 
decalogue, though it is true that he has made a 
sad mess of it. That x borrows nothing from the 
incidental expansions of C or from the lengthy 
appendix is, I conjecture, simply due to these being 
additions of C not present in x. It is true that 
the appendix contains lines clearly suggested by 
phrases occurring earlier in W, but I imagine that 
these lines appeared in « in their original places, 
and that it was merely the compiler of C who 
dropped them there and worked them into his 
appendix.' 


* A curious point, which at first sight raises a rather serious 
difficulty, occurs in x 229. This is the first line of scene 3, and 
the passage is not parallel to any of the other texts. Nevertheless 
the line in question, 


Heare our reason right on row... 
seems reminiscent of two lines in Y: 


And rede youre resouns right on rawes . . . 50 
To here oure reasouns redde by rawes .. . 86 


The first of these occurs in scene 2, which has nothing parallel 
either in W or C, the second in scene 3 where W has: 


To here oure sawes red by rawes.. . 62 


but where C is again divergent. And yet it is almost certain that 
the compiler of x must have known both lines of Y, or else a line 
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We may, therefore, finish our story of the 
versions by adding that F served as a source for x, 
that « was largely rewritten and worked over, 
possibly more than once, till it reached the state 
known to us as C; lastly, that « was also used as 
the basis for, or rather supplied certain matter to, 
x. The author of x worked in an eclectic way, 
taking what he required and rearranging matter 
according to his liking, without however altering 
very greatly the language of what he borrowed. 

The text F I imagine to have been obtained 
expressly for use at Wakefield, and to have served 
immediately for the compilation of W. That « 
originated at, or was made for the use of, Coventry 
seems to me very doubtful; at any rate, it appears 
unnecessary to suppose so. It might not be un- 
reasonable to suggest that « may have been the 
Beverley play. Indeed, it seems not unlikely that 
the manuscript reached Chester first and was passed 
on to Coventry after it had served the purpose 
of the Chester playwright. That a writer at 


that combined their characteristics. Now there is evidence that 
k was parallel to |. 86 of Y (W’s ‘sawes’ is clearly corrupt), for 
in the non-parallel lines that C introduces at this point the word 
‘reysun’ occurs and ‘rawe’ (in a different sense) is a¢tually a 
rime-word (C 895, 897). Moreover, we have already seen reason 
to believe that the compiler of « had some acquaintance orally with 
scene 2 of Y. We may then conjecture that a reminiscence of 
1. 50 led him to alter |. 86: 


To here oure reasouns redde by rawes .. . 
into: 

To here our reasouns right on rawes . . . 
and thus supply the compiler of x with the material for the line 
as it there appears. 
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Chester should draw material from Yorkshire need 
not surprise us, nor need it that a Coventry writer 
should seek it at Chester, the headquarters of the 
diocese, while on the other hand a plausible con- 
nexion between Coventry and Yorkshire would 
be far harder to establish. Whether « was ever 
actually performed at Coventry we have no means 
of knowing: it may have been largely rewritten 
in the direétion of C as soon as it arrived. But it 
is tempting to believe that « was the actual play 
introduced at Coventry in 1520 or earlier, and that 
the peculiarities of C are due solely to the literary 
efforts of that diligent but clumsy litérateur, 
Robert Crow. 

There is one incidental matter I should like to 
mention before I close.. It may have occurred to 
some of you that the York, Wakefield, and Coventry 
plays we have been considering supply us with an 
independent criterion for judging of the manu- 
scripts of the Chester text, somewhat similar to 
the Peniarth manuscript in the case of the Anti- 
christ play. I cannot, of course, enter into the 
matter at length, but may as well state the general 
results. The grouping of the manuscripts appears 
to be the same as elsewhere, though there is not 
much evidence regarding the position of B and D. 
There are several curious correspondences, but 
nothing to upset the results at which we previously 
arrived. ‘There are also one or two remarkable 
instances of an original form having survived in W 
and K, while it has been independently modernised 
in the other three manuscripts. But the most 
substantial result is certainly the vindication of the 
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tradition represented by H. Of this I will quote 
one rather remarkable instance. At 1. 257 of the 
Chester play, H reads: 


Behold how he has lead our lawes.. . 
while D B W K substitute ‘learned’ for ‘lead.’ 
Deimling adopted this reading, and suggested that 


in H ‘lead’ is an error for ‘read.’ Now the York 
play has: 


Behald howe he alleggis oure lawe .. . 193 
and that of Wakefield : 
Behald how he lege oure lawes .. . 185 


There can be little doubt that F read: 


Behold how he a lege oure lawes ... 


and that « followed this. C altered the line com- 
pletely. The compiler of x took ‘a’ to be a verb, 
‘ha’ = has, and either misread or altered ‘lege’ 
to ‘lede,’ whence H ‘lead.’ The reading of the 
other manuscripts is due to an editorial emendation 
by the scribe of f. 

W. W. Gres. 
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SIXTUS RIESSINGER’S FIRST 
PRESS AT ROME. 


I. 


<an\ MIONG the most notable problems of 
GMONS | ! 

vi early Italian typography there has long 
«7 figured an edition in two large volumes 
@ of the Epistles of S. Jerome, printed 
= with a somewhat irregular semi-Roman 
type and bearing no indication of its origin, save 
the letters ‘IA. RV.’ at the conclusion of the book 
(Hain *8550). Proétor in his Index (no. 6747) 
at first assigned it to an anonymous Press at 
Naples, on the strength of the close resemblance 
of the type to the earliest fount used by Sixtus 
Riessinger, the prototypographer of that city. 
Delisle, however, had a few years previously dis- 
covered in the Chantilly copy a manuscript note 
written by Johann Hynderbach, Bishop of Trent, 
to the effect that the book was produced ‘ab im- 
pressoribus litterarum Romae,’ and this discovery, 
of which Proétor only learnt as the Index was 
going through the press, caused him to add a 
footnote transferring the book to Rome. There 
remained the further problem of finding a printer 


for it there, and Proétor suggested Ulrich Han, 
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to whose second accredited type the type of 
the Jerome bears a very strong family likeness. 
Riessinger he not unnaturally left out of account 
altogether, the more so as he was quite positive 
that the latter’s first type was not identical with 
the Jerome type—‘ extremely like, but not the 
same,’ he remarks, ‘small differences abound, e.g. 
& (Riessinger 2), double hyphen (none), very 
small h (larger), N reversed (right way), no ; 
(frequent) ; the dot of i differs.” This statement, 
however, though it might be thought conclusive 
when put forth by so high an authority as Proétor, 
is only partially correét. The credit of challenging 
it belongs to M. Fava and G. Bresciano of Naples, 
who, in their recently issued volumes on Neapolitan 
incunabula,' vehemently reassert the identity of 
Riessinger’s type and that of the Jerome. A close 
examination of the three examples of Riessinger’s 
first type in the British Museum has now shown 
that there are two states of it—one exhibiting all 
the distinétions noted by Proétor, while the other 
(clearly earlier) is identical with the Jerome type. 
As two of the three books in question are signed 
with Riessinger’s name in full and the third with 
his initials, and as moreover no place-name is found 
in any of the eight recorded books printed with 
the type, we need have no further hesitation in 
affirming that Riessinger before he settled down at 
Naples had for some time been actively engaged 
in printing at Rome. A full discussion of the 


' ©La Stampa a Napoli nel xv. Secolo.’ Two parts and an atlas 
of facsimiles. (Heft 32 and 33 of the ‘Sammlung bibliotheks- 
wissenschaftlicher Arbeiten.’) 
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whole matter, leading up to the same conclusion, 
will be found on pp. 14-18 of the first part of 
Fava and Bresciano’s work. The only fresh point 
made in the present note is the distinétion between 
the two states of the type, in which conneétion 
the following grouping of the eight books con- 
cerned may be of interest :— 

1. Reversed N (i.e., N with diagonal running 
upwards from left to right), double hyphen, etc. 


‘Hieronymus: epistolae.’ Hain *8550. Proctor 
6747. 828 ff. 

‘Aurelius Victor, Sextus Rufus.’ Hain 2135? 
Proctor 6672. 42 ff. 

‘Zabarella: lectura super Clementinas.’ Fava & 
Bresciano 8. 344 ff. 


2. Intermediate. Normal N, double hyphens. 


‘Paulus II: regulae.’ Hain 12488. Proétor 
6671. 36 ff. 
‘Terentius: comoediae.’ Fava & Bresciano 7. 


134 ff. 
3. Normal N, no hyphens. 


‘Lapus de Castelho: allegationes.’ Hain 4578. 
Proctor 6674. 120 ff. 

‘Paulus I]: bulla anni iubilei 1470.’ Proétor 
6670. 6 ff. 

‘Dom. de Sanéto Geminiano: super sexto Decre- 


talium.’ Hain 7529. Proctor 6673. 310 ff. 


It may be pointed out by the way that the two 

official publications of the Pope are very unlikely 

to have been printed anywhere save at Rome. 
The only definite date attaching to any of the 
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books is that of the ‘ Bulla anni iubilei,’ which was 
promulgated by the Pope on 1gth April, 1470, 
and it is clear that Riessinger must have removed 
from Rome not very long after this date, since he 
had printed one large and several smaller books 
with his second and third types at Naples before 
the year 1471 was out. That this latter was his 
first year at Naples is certain, not only from the 
typographical evidence, but also from the state- 
ment to that effect by Wimpheling in ch. 65 of 
the ‘Epitome,’ which he must have had from 
Riessinger himself. It is more difficult to deter- 
mine the precise date of his first start at Rome, 
but in view of the great bulk of the ‘ Jerome,’ and 
the considerable size of the ‘ Zabarella’ and the 
‘Geminiano,’ it cannot possibly be put later than 
1468. There is thus considerable likelihood of 
Riessinger’s ‘Jerome’ being the editio princeps, 
rather than that of Sweynheym and Pannartz 
completed on 13th December, 1468. 


Il. 


In the Museum copy of the ‘ Aurelius Victor and 
Sextus Rufus’ is pasted a letter from one Matthias 
de Fannellis to Simeon Lucensis, who is no doubt 
to be identified with Simeon Nicolai Chardella, 
for some years the partner of Ulrich Han, accom- 
panying the present of the book. As the letter is 
of some interest for the history of early printing, 
it is here given in full, with the contraétions 
resolved. The concluding sentences might be 
taken to imply that de Fannellis was the editor 
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of the book. He seems to be otherwise entirely 
unknown. 


Prestantissimo: ac floribus eloquentie purpurato Viro 
Domino Symeoni Lucensi : 

Ets me Fortuna adeo egenum: adeoque inopem pro- 
tulerit: ut summis meritis in me tuis opera: labore: 
industria totisque meis uiribus aliquo pacto minime satis- 
facere valeam. Tamen ne immemor beneficiorum penitus 
uidear: saltem paruum hoc munusculum (quum maiora 
nequeam) D.V. transmittendum curaui: non ut hac tam 
paruula re existimem maximis meritis in me tuis satis- 
facere posse: sed ne beneficiorum immemoris nomen 
subeam : & quoad possum abhorrendum nomen effugiam : 
ne ue id quod egestati: uel potius inopie mee ascribendum 
duco: ingratitudini: et animi mei malignitati ascribatur. 
Verum te unum humiliter obsecro: ut non munusculum 
ipsum: sed perfectissimam munusculum dantis inten- 
tionem inspicias. Libellum uero perfectissimo iudicio 
tuo corrige: & emenda: neque enim inscius sum: quin 
& corrigenda: & emendanda nonnulla inuenies: que 
nisi nunctiorum importunitas foret : id iuxta mei ingenioli 
tarditatem effecissem. Vale decus: & specimen lingue 
Latine: & me pietate qua soles complecti minime 
dedigneris obsecro. 


Rome tertio Idus apriles. 


Quantulus est Matthias 
de fannellis. 


V. ScHOLDERER. 
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ON GETTING TO WORK: PART 
OF A PAPER READ BEFORE THE 
PANIZZI CLUB, 24 JUNE, 1914. 


CUSTOMER at a shop (not being an 
arc expert shop-lifter), before he can obtain 
= the service he desires from a tradesman, 

Ny b Sra a has, as a rule, to pay in cash or pledge 
se 8 his credit for the tradesman’s remunera- 
tion. And for the sake of that remuneration the 
tradesman is content to be obsequious, even humble. 
But there are just a few services which the trades- 
man is accustomed (no doubt with an underlying 
consciousness that it is ultimately for his own 
advantage) to render for nothing. A Hatter asks 
no payment for brushing a silk hat which has his 
name inside it; an Umbrella-maker will sew on a 
gratuitous button; a Fountain-pen-maker will adjust 
the point of a refractory nib, and the Assistant, as 
he hands it back, will smilingly inform you that 
there is No Charge. It is very amusing to note 
how pleased with himself the average shopman be- 
comes on these occasions. He is no longer humble 
or obsequious, but a genial human being, and at 
least one Librarian, whenever he is the recipient of 
these small favours and notes the effect on the shop- 
man’s manner, is always inclined to thank Heaven 
that in our occupation there is at least no immediate 
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connection between service and cash, and that to a 
very large extent we are in faét the willing servants 
of anyone who wants our help. 

The truth is that the more useful a librarian can 
make his library to its frequenters, the more amusing 
and interesting it becomes to himself, and this seems 
to be the psychological explanation of the readiness 
of the great majority of modern librarians to initiate 
reforms, even at the cost of increasing the pressure 
of their own daily work. In our gloomier moments 
we call this course of conduét Making Rods for our 
own Backs, and if anyone asserts that the Panizzi 
Club is an organization direétly or indireétly de- 
signed to this end, it might be rather difficult to 
deny it. The best counterplea, indeed, would be to 
point out that the Club is also an organization for 
keeping the rods as far as possible in our own hands. 
The writers of the article in the ‘ Contemporary 
Review,’ to which ultimately we owe our existence, 
suggested that our little world of librarians could 
best be improved by means of a Royal Commission. 
There is one thing, and only one, certain to result 
from a Royal Commission—the publication, in a 
more or less hole-and-corner manner, of a number 
of quires of unpleasant paper, unpleasantly printed 
and stitched together in an unpleasant blue cover, 
the whole eminently cheap production being 
usually of a size which precludes it from standing 
upright in any ordinary bookcase, and ranges with 
nothing but other unpleasant volumes of the same 
origin. In Blue-books of this kind there have 
been buried during the last few years an ambitious 
scheme for the re-afforestation of these islands, and 
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alternative schemes for the reform of the Poor Law 
and the Divorce Laws. When the new trees have 
been planted, when the General Workhouse has 
been abolished, when Women and Men get equal 
treatment in respect to marriage, then a Royal 
Commission on British Libraries may be regarded 
as a quick and pleasant method of getting all our 
ideals realized. Meanwhile the Panizzi Club may 
almost be said to have justified its existence by 
making the appointment of such a Commission 
somewhat less probable. 

Anyone who looks down our list of members will 
surely be inclined to say that our Club is equipped 
not only for existing, but for existing beautifully, 
by the adhesion of so many distinguished librarians. 
It has been urged that these distinguished men 
would have done better to approach the Council 
of the Library Association, and ask for a certificate 
entitling them to form themselves into a Branch. 
Following the example of the Library Assistants, 
we have preferred to form an organization of our 
own, while encouraging our members, as long as it 
is permitted them to do so, to become Fellows of 
the Library Association. Out of the string of good 
reasons which might be given for the course thus 
taken there is one, quite free from any controversial 
aspect, which it seems worth while to emphasize 
at this our first business meeting. The Library 
Association, by virtue of its constitution and royal 
charter, is essentially a Public Body. The Panizzi 
Club, it may be hoped, will be regarded as essentially 
a Private one. Our membership, as has been said, 
certainly does not lack distinétion; but almost all 
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our members are men, not only m authority, but 
under it. So long as we keep to general principles 
and exhortations, there will be no great harm, if no 
great good, in our proceedings being printed. But 
it may be hoped that we shall often find ourselves 
discussing in specific detail what we should like to 
do, and as soon as we come to details some degree 
of privacy and confidentiality is very valuable. We 
need not make the Panizzi Club in any sense a 
secret society, but it is essential that we should be 
able to talk of our libraries and our plans for them 
with a reasonable degree of freedom, and this is in- 
compatible with any full public report of our dis- 
cussions. A premature paragraph in a newspaper, 
with the element of distortion which newspaper 
paragraphs seem inevitably to develop, might easily 
hinder an important library from coming into some 
scheme for co-operation for which its librarian was 
personally enthusiastic. It will surely be easier to 
secure the confidential atmosphere we need in an 
independent Club than in a public body such as the 
Library Association. 

If the right of the Panizzi Club to have come 
into existence is thus incontrovertible, its right to 
continue to exist must be demonstrated by its 
making itself useful. It seems better to use this 
rather vague phrase ‘by making itself useful’ than 
to say ‘by the work which it does,’ because it is 
highly probable that we shall do as much or more 
to help forward our ideals by acquaintanceship and 
informal talk as by formal debates and publications. 
Friendly relations between libraries will be greatly 
facilitated if they are preceded by friendly relations 
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between librarians. When we have all got to know 
each other, we may be able to work up gradually to 
the ideal of linking up the fortuitous collection of 
individual libraries in this or that distriét into 
something like a co-ordinated system. 

The advantage in respeét to social intercourse of 
beginning with small groups or branches is fairly 
obvious. The advantages of the group or branch in 
respect to work are equally great. The last thing, 
I am sure, which your Executive desires is that 
year after year it should pick out some piece of 
corporate work, and that all the members should 
obediently lay aside their own work, or even their 
own hobbies, and co-operate in this prescribed task. 
If we can split ourselves up into small Branches, 
each with its own special interests, we shall pro- 
portionately multiply our originating power, and 
the work will go forward with the enthusiasm 
which the possession of the right of independent 
initiative usually begets. 

In some instances, in University Towns for 
instance, any group that is formed will be naturally 
homogeneous. Because of this homogeneity, and 
because of the personal intercourse, which is so 
much easier in small cities than in large ones, 
some of our British University towns are already 
carrying out in practice a good many things which 
we, in what I shall make bold to call the London 
group, are only just beginning to talk about as 
desirable. Thus at Oxford and Cambridge, where 
most College libraries are only kept open for a few 
hours a week, if an accredited student desires 
facilities for continuous study of a book or 
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manuscript, as a rule (there may be exceptions as to 
which our Chairman or Mr. Madan can tell us) 
he can secure that it shall be sent to the University 
library for his use. At Oxford also a fine scheme 
is being carried out by which several Colleges 
have commissioned Dr. Henderson Aitken to cata- 
logue all the early books they possess which are 
not in the Bodleian. The number of these thus 
brought to light far surpasses, I believe, all the 
expectations of the promoters." Let us hope that 
they may thus be encouraged to extend their work 
to the later books as well as the early ones, and 
thus link up their catalogue with the co-ordinated 
purchasing, which is already practised to some 
extent, one college specialising in Law, another in 
History, and so on. 

At Cambridge, as we have been told in our ‘ News 
Sheet,’ a co-operative list of learned periodicals has 
been for some time an accomplished faét, and has 


already, I believe, produced economies in buying. 
Trinity College, moreover, has taken the exciting 
decision to print a new edition of its Catalogue on 
cards, and the Panizzi-an imagination leaps at once 
to this example being followed by one college after 
another, until a co-operative card catalogue for all 
the College libraries is brought into existence. At 


' It was pointed out during the discussion that as the only 
available basis for comparison was a catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library more than half a century old, any figures that have been 
quoted must be subject to a considerable discount for early books 
acquired since the catalogue was printed. Even, however, when 
the fullest allowance is made for this, the success of the enterprise 
remains indisputable and conspicuous. 

2 There seems some real ground for hope that this may come about. 
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Cambridge also the college librarians have already 
met together as a body and resolved to hold a 
similar meeting at least once a year. They are 
thus doing as a self-contained body most of the 
things which we London librarians (‘rari nantes in 
gurgite vasto’) are beginning to think necessary. 
Let us hope that our Chairman will have sufficient 
persuasiveness to inspire the Cambridge librarians 
to organize themselves permanently, and that not 
merely as a self-contained body, but as a self- 
governing branch of this Club, so that they can 
contribute out of their experience to the common 
stock. 

At the present moment a majority of the members 
of this Club come from London libraries, and the 
Council is mainly composed of Londoners, who are 
also naturally much more easily able to attend than 
those who would have to come from a distance. 
We are thus confronted at the outset with a danger 
to which almost all Societies have succumbed, the 
danger of identifying the London members with the 
whole Club, so that resolutions passed or projects 
favoured at a meeting of London members tend to 
be treated as resolutions and projects of the Club as 
a whole, to the detriment of what is proposed else- 
where. It may be hoped that with the help of a 
Cambridge Chairman we shall avoid this pitfall. 
It will be the business of the ‘ News Sheet’ to keep 
us informed of whatever is being done throughout 
the Club, and it will be pleasant if country members 
are made welcome at London meetings and London 
members at those held elsewhere. But the frequent 
arrival of notices of meetings which it is impossible 
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for the addressee to attend must quickly create an 
impression of the uselessness of the Society which 
sends them out, and this does not make for pros- 
perity. Speaking of course only as an individual 
member, I venture therefore to express the hope 
that as soon as a Group or Branch is formed any- 
where else, we London members may ask to be 
formed into a Group also, and so be left free to 
concentrate ourselves on making good some of our 
lamentable shortcomings. 

The absence of any kind of co-operative organ- 
ization among the learned Libraries of London is all 
the more deplorable because although, relatively to 
the population, the quantity of books in London 
Libraries is probably rather below than above the 
average, positively it is very large indeed, and if the 
best use were made of our resources Sow serious 
needs would go unsatisfied. As regards the existing 
stock of books anyone who is not already acquainted 
with that admirable handbook, Mr. Reginald Rye’s 
‘The Libraries of London,’ will have his eyes 
opened, after he has spent an hour in reading it, to 
the existence of resources of which he probably 
never dreamed. Some of the libraries which Mr. 
Rye mentions are, no doubt, cramped for funds ; 
of others, perhaps many others, it may, be said 
with some confidence that additional money would 
readily be forthcoming in answer to evidence that 
the use made of these libraries was steadily in- 
creasing, and that if more books were bought and 
more money spent in salaries the rate of progress 
would be proportionately increased. At present 
evidence of this kind is difficult to procure. Until 
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a library is pretty well built up in the matter of 
stock, it is difficult to persuade people that it 
possesses any books at all, and considerable sums 
may be spent on it without perceptibly increasing 
its popularity. It needs enthusiasm and faith to 
build up a library under these conditions, and the 
faith and enthusiasm must inspire not only the 
librarian but those who hold the purse-strings. It 
should surely help to engender these qualities if 
Committees could be educated to believe that the 
Library which they control has its distinét and 
individual part to play in the library-economy of 
London, and that to keep it efficient for this pur- 
pose will bring an ample harvest of credit. 

While it must be our business to promote co- 
operation, it is well to remember that the idea that 
a library can exist to be used by anyone except 
those who direétly or indireétly pay to maintain it 
is one which needs to be put forward with great 
caution. The primary responsibility of ever 
library is, of course, to its own particular body of 
readers, and if the slightest colour is lent to the 
idea that these may suffer from the librarian taking 
a wider view of his funétions, plans for co-operation 
will be very seriously checked. Here also it is very 
essential, as we began by saying, that we should 
keep the rods in our own hands. The worst way 
of getting to work will be for individual members 
on their own responsibility to start some enquiry 
by means of a printed form, and send this round 
without any regard to the number of hours’ work 
which filling up the form may entail in this or 
that library, or how much free time their brother 
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librarians may have at their own disposal. The 
working powers of this Club depend entirely on 
the goodwill of its individual members, and we 
must do our best to prevent anyone from depriving 
us of this goodwill by making himself a nuisance. 

Two results seem to follow trom these considera- 
tions. The first is that we shall make both quicker 
and surer progress if, without over-organizing our- 
selves on paper, librarians of libraries of the same 
class can get together for informal talks. A few 
Tea-Parties ought surely to have great results. 
There might be one for College Librarians, another 
for librarians of the libraries of Departments of 
State, a third for librarians of Learned Societies. 
There is no need formally to organize such Sub- 
Sections under Deputy-Assistant-Chairmen or any 
such officials. A little private hospitality will do 
all that is needed by bringing together a few 
members who will have an inside knowledge of 
what can be done and what cannot be done in any 
given class of library, without flourishing rods over 
anyone else’s back. 

The second suggestion is that it might facilitate 
both the avoidance of obstacles and the increase of 
funds if we admitted to membership, in reasonable 
numbers, influential persons who are professionally 
interested in libraries without themselves being 
librarians. It would be easy to suggest names— 
some, in fact, have already been put forward by 
members to whom this idea has occurred—and 
their inclusion would surely strengthen us very 
considerably. 

For convenience of discussion it may be well 
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to recapitulate the suggestions here put forward. 


They are :— 


i. That what is said in this Club should be treated 
to some extent as confidential and not published with- 
out the speaker’s approval. 

ii. That our success depends largely on the organiza- 
tion of independent groups or branches. 

iii. That such a group or branch should be formed 
for London. 

iv. That within this London branch, which will 
naturally be the largest in the Club, there will be room 
for informal talks between librarians of libraries of the 
same class. 

v. That the Club will be greatly strengthened if we 
admit a certain number of academic persons who are 
not professional librarians. 


* . . 


After an allusion to the Union List of Perio- 
dicals aCtually in progress for the Club, under the 
editorship of Mr. Hulme, and to the periodicals 
which would be available for readers at the British 
Museum when the reconstructed ‘ North Library’ 
came into use early in July, the story was told of 
two instances in which the Panizzi Club had come 
to the writer’s help during a short spell of being 
in charge of the Department of Printed Books in 
the absence of the Keeper. The Club, however, 
was asked to observe that in neither case was the 
applicant to the Museum let loose upon the other 
librarian until the other librarian’s consent had 
been obtained, such consent being indispensable if 
co-operation was to work smoothly. It was. not 
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only by helping to make its applicants happy that 
other libraries could be of use to the Museum. 
Under the stress of the immense increase in the 
output of foreign books the faéts as to what was 
being bought in other London libraries, and the 
extent to which these libraries were open to the 
public or (if not to the public) to all serious 
students, would become of more and more impor- 
tance to those responsible for the Museum’s pur- 
chases. On the other hand, if there were conscious 
co-operation on the part of the great specialist 
libraries of London, these also would be able to 
effeét economies by each of them being able to 
keep more closely to its speciality, in the confidence 
that the Museum could be trusted to look after 
the subjects with which no other great library was 
specially concerned. To perfect such a system of 
co-operation it was obvious that some interchange 
of notes of Accessions would be very useful, and 
any scheme which was proposed to bring this 
about would be sure of sympathetic consideration 
on the part of the British Museum. 
Atrrep W. Po.tarp. 





CO-OPERATION AMONG GERMAN 
LIBRARIES BY MUTUAL LOANS 
AND THE INFORMATION-BUREAU. 


IV. 


Tue general figures for 1912-13 (compare the 
‘Jahrbuch,’ 12, 1914, pp. 198, 199) are: 


Lent To Private To Borrowed From 
Volumes Persons Libraries Volumes Libraries 


Berlin Royal Library 55,663 1,164 344 1,336 
Berlin University 

Library . : 3 2 
Bonn do. , 445 35367 
Breslau do . 598 35335 
Gottingen do. . 462 : 2,369 
Greifswald do. . 132 3,877 
Halle do. . 464 2,881 
Kiel do. : 149 2,996 
Konigsberg do. , 223 2,750 
Marburg do. : 93 4,519 
Manster do. ; 231 7,186 
Aix-la-Chapelle Town 

Library ; ‘ 
Berlin Technical High 

School Library . 200 
Breslau Town Library 3,247 
Bromberg do. . 379 
Cologne do. . 3,061 
Dantzic do. . 2,984 
Dantzic Techn.H.S.Lib. 82 
Diasseldorf Town Lib. 1,217 
Fulda Landesbiblio- 

thek . , - 1,037 









































































































































































Lent 
Volumes 
Hanover RoyalLibrary 894 
Posen Kaiser Wilhelm 
Bibliothek . - 9,704 


Stettin Town Library 32 
Munich University 

Library . . gts 
Dresden Royal Library 4,877 
Leipsic University 


Library . - 45446 
Stuttgart Landes- 

bibliothek . . 27,756 
Tubingen University 

Library . . 2,394 
Karlsruhe Hofbi- 

bliothek - II,§1S 
Darmstadt Hofbi- 

bliothek . 10,481 
Giessen University 

Library . - 2,244 


MainzTown Library 271 
Hamburg do. . 2,505 


Bremen do. , 566 

Labeck do. ; 611 

Strassburg University 
Library . « 983 


To Private To 
Persons Libraries 
137 46 
909 «= 60 
? 6 
44 47 
? ? 
1,085 216 
? ? 
669 
2,711 258 
——— 
2,991 
° ? 
? ? 
796 
145 4! 
92 9 
— 
867 
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1,601 


1,172 
825 


420 
397 


1,884 
2,211 
1,609 


1,289 


1,137 


Borrowed From 
Volumes Libraries 


34 


39 
10 


84 
50 


92 


39 


79 


Some details will illustrate the general figures. 
The Royal Library at Berlin in 1912-13 (the loans 
of the Commission for the General Catalogue of 
Incunabula are not included). 


(2) In the Prussian Leihverkehr 
Sent 26,114 vols. to the Prussian University libraries, and 


received 568. 


Sent 6,753 vols. to 35 State, Provincial, Town and public 


libraries, and received 60. 
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Sent 737 vols. to 15 high school libraries, and received 
1 vol. from them. 

Sent 484 vols. to 8 state archives, and received 2 vols. 
from them. 

Sent 1,379 vols. to 164 school libraries, and received 6 
vols. from them. 


(6) Beyond the Prussian Leihverkehr 


Sent 1,027 vols. to other Prussian libraries, and received 
31 vols. from them. 

Sent 9,179 vols. to other German libraries, and received 
565 vols. from them ; and 

Sent 1,677 vols. to other European libraries, and received 
103 vols. from them." 


To descend from the central library of the state to 
the central library of a province: The University 
Library at Kiel in 1912-13 in the Prussian Leih- 
verkehr exchanged books with the Royal Library 
at Berlin (43 vols. sent, 2,570 received) and with 
the nine other Prussian University Libraries, the 


Library of the Technical High School, and the 


Town Library at Dantzic (Province of West- 
Prussia), the Kaiser Wilhelm Bibliothek at Posen 
(Province of Posen), the Gymnasium? of Gérlitz 
(Province of Silesia), the Gymnasium of Frankfurt 
an der Oder (Province of Brandenburg), the Town 
Library at Magdeburg (Province of Saxony), the 
Royal and Provincial Library at Hanover and the 
Realgymnasium at Nienburg (Province of Han- 
over), the Landesbibliotheken at Kassel and at 
Wiesbaden, the Town Library and the Rothschild 


* It sent none to British libraries, and received one from them. 
? Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, Oberrealschule, and Realschule 
are varieties of higher grade schools. 
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Library at Frankfurt am Main (Province of Hesse- 
Nassau), and the Landes- und Stadtbibliothek at 
Diisseldorf (Rhine province): 208 vols. being 
sent, 273 received. It also sent 268 volumes to 
8 Gymnasien, 1 Realgymnasium, 4 Oberrealschulen, 
1 Realschule, and 1 Theological College in its own 
Province of Schleswig-Holstein. Beyond the 
Prussian Leihverkehr manuscripts and printed 
books were sent to 6 State and Provincial libraries, 
12 University libraries, 2 Town libraries, 2 govern- 
ment offices, 2 archives, 5 law courts, 1 academy, 3 
bibliographical offices, 1 scientific institution, 1 art 
gallery, 1 lunatic asylum, 1 school, 1 monastery, 
and 1 vicar: 10 in Schleswig-Holstein, 7 in the 
rest of Prussia, 15 in the rest of Germany, 5 in 
Austria- Hungary, 1 in Sweden, and 1 in the 
Netherlands. Manuscripts, records, and printed 
books were received from 1o State and Provincial 
libraries, 10 University libraries, 4 Town libraries, 
I government office, 7 archives, 1 society, and 2 
other libraries: 2 in Schleswig-Holstein, 8 in the 
rest of Prussia, 19 in the rest of Germany, 4 in 
Austria-Hungary, 1 in Denmark, and 1 in Belgium. 

Passing to the local libraries we may take the 
teachers’ library of the Gymnasium at Husum, 
receiving in 1912-13 23 volumes from the Univer- 
sity Library at Kiel and 4 from the Royal Library 
at Berlin. 

Or to instance a public library: The Stadt- 
biicherei at Elberfeld (Regierungsbezirk Diisseldorf, 
Rhine province) in 1912-13 sent 63 volumes to 8 
places in the Governmental department of Diissel- 
dorf, to 4 places in the rest of Prussia, and to 3 
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places in the rest of Germany; and received 20 
vols. from 4 other Elberfeld libraries, 386 from the 
University Library at Bonn, 225 from the Royal 
Library at Berlin, 30 vols. from the Landes- und 
Stadtbibliothek at Diisseldorf, the Town Libraries 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, Barmen, and Cologne, the 
Library of the Higher Commercial School at 
Cologne, and the Library of the Verein fiir die 
bergbaulichen Interessen at Essen (Rhine province) ; 
75 from the University Libraries at Miinster, Mar- 
burg, Géttingen, Halle, and Breslau, the Town 
Library at Frankfort-on-Main, the Geheimes 
Staatsarchiv, and the Library of the Jewish Con- 
gregation at Berlin (the rest of Prussia); 75 
from the State Libraries at Munich, Stuttgart, 
Schwerin and Gotha, the University Libraries 
at Jena and Strassburg, the Town Libraries of 
Hamburg and Bremen, the Distriét Archives of 
Speyer and the Comenius Library at Leipsic (the 
rest of Germany); 2 from the University Library 
at Graz in Austria, and 1 from the Town Library 
of Bruges in Belgium. 

As to the position of the borrowers, the Uni- 
versity Library at Bonn for 1912-13 supplies the 
following statement as to its readers and borrowers : 


In Bonn Out of Bonn 


University teachers : ; . 2 
Undergraduates . ‘ ‘ - 2,880 100 
Clesgymen . ‘ , 35 62 
Lawyers and Government Fundion- 

aries. ‘ ; ; . 128 70 
Physicians . : 39 47 
Officials of scientific institutions , 24 
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In Bonn Out of Bona 


Higher School teachers . , ; 76 42 
Elementary School teachers . ; 7 57 
Attendants, etc. . . . . 23 5 
Authors and artists : ‘ . 17 3 
Engineers, farmers, manufacturers, 

merchants. i ‘ : 14 21 
Military persons . , ‘ : 6 
Men without calling. , ‘ 12 — 
Women ‘ . ; . : 26 30 
Authoritiesand institutions (libraries) 26 158 


The proportion of works asked for and received 
in 1912-13 is shown by the statement of the 
University Library at Gottingen : 


Works by local borrowers 
asked for received not received, because ‘lent’ or ‘not extant’ 


95,750 69,272 14,671 + 11,307 
[72°35°/.] [15°32°/.] [12°33 °/0] 


by non-local borrowers 
or ‘not transportable’ 


17,871 8,729 39313 + 5,325 + 504 
[48°84°/.] [18°54°/.] [29°8°/.]  [2°82°/.] 


The proportion of the works asked for by the 
University libraries and received from the Royal 
Library at Berlin in 1912-13 is shown by the 
statement of the Royal and University Library at 
Breslau: 4,553 works (19°7 °/, of the works asked 
for and not extant at the Breslau Library) were 
asked for by the Breslau Library from the Royal 
Library. The Breslau Library received 2,480 
(54°5°/.); 769(16°9°/,) were ‘lent,’ 113 (2°4°/,) 
were ‘not available,’ and 1,191 (26°2°/,) ‘not 
extant.’ 

The University Library at Gottingen in 1912-13 
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sent 3,444 letters in connection with the books 
demanded by non-local borrowers. 

The results of the whole system for the student 
may be shown by two examples. A Berlin under- 
graduate who had to write a thesis on the war of 
the Cévennes, besides other works, wanted ten 
books no copies of which were in the Berlin 
libraries. By the aid of the Auskunftsbureau and 
the inter-library loan service he obtained the ten 
books within four weeks from nine different places 
and ten different libraries—viz., the University 
Libraries of Breslau, Géttingen, Halle, Kiel, 
Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Tiibingen, the Munich 
Library, the Royal Library at Drésden, and the 
Town Library of Breslau. A Munich savant 
wanted out-of-the-way German literature of the 
last third of the 18th century. He applied to the 
information-bureau, asking for the whereabouts 
of 258 books. 493 were found immediately in the 
catalogues of the bureau or by the search-cards, 65 
were put on the search-lists. Ten of these were 
found, 11 turned out not to exist (errors in the 
bibliographies), and 44 were not found. He then 
decided by the help of the Munich Library to ask 
the respective-libraries for 171 of these books not 
extant at Munich. Six were ‘not transportable’ 
or ‘lent,’ but he received 165 works in 171 volumes 
(most of them pamphlets) in 40 parcels from 26 
German libraries—viz., from the Royal Libraries 
at Berlin (92 vols.) and at Dresden (1), the Royal 
and Provincial Library at Hanover (2), the Royal 
and University Libraries at Breslau (5) and at 
Konigsberg (13), the Grand-ducal Libraries at 
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Neustrelitz (1) and at Weimar (7), the Govern- 
ment Library at Schwerin (1), the Ducal Library 
at Wolfenbiittel (5), the Landesbibliothek at Kassel 
(1), the University Libraries at Berlin (6), Bonn 
(5), G&ttingen (1), Halle (3), Jena (2), Kiel (2) 
and Marburg (1), the Town Libraries of Augsburg 
(1), Breslau (1), Cologne (1), Frankfort-on-Main 
(2), Hamburg (7), Kénigsberg (5) and Leipsic (1) 
and the Goethe Museum at Frankfort-on-Main 
(2). He had to pay 25 Mark 80 Pfennige to the 
information-bureau, and 72 Mark 4o Pfennige 
for the sending and returning of the parcels. The 
more volumes he received from any given library, 
the less he had to pay for each. Thus he had only 
to pay 14 Mark 40 Pfennige for the g2 volumes 
from the Royal Library at Berlin—i.e., about 15 
Pfennige for each volume, whereas the highest 
expenses were 2 Mark for one single pamphlet. 
Ernst Crovs. 
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Library of Congress. Catalogue of Opera Librettos 
printed before 1800. Prepared by O. G. T. 
Sonneck, Chief of the Drvision of Music. 2 vols. 
Washington Government Printing Office. 1914. 


im) 5)" is only in recent years that the im- 
—& portance of opera and oratorio librettos 

has been realised. In old days the 

libretto question was dismissed off-hand 

== with a repetition of the often-quoted 
witticism that what is too stupid to be spoken 
should be sung. But nowadays we are beginning 
to discover a good many things about librettos 
which our forefathers never suspected. No one 
who has worked seriously at the history of opera or 
oratorio can have failed to perceive the enormous 
historical value of librettos, which are often the 
sole means of settling the dates of different versions 
of the same work, and of reconstituting their re- 
spective texts. Had Dr. Chrysander been able to 
consult the librettos of Handel’s operas, which were 
often revised and rewritten, his edition of those 
little known and little appreciated works would 
have been much more valuable than it actually is. 
Nor is the purely artistic side of the matter to be 
ignored. The literary value of a great many 
librettos is no doubt not very high, but it must be 
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borne in mind that a libretto makes no pretence of 
being literature pure and simple. It claims no 
existence apart from the music for which it is 
designed, being as it were a skeleton which it is 
the duty of the musician to clothe with flesh and 
blood. It has hardly as yet been understood wherein 
the difference between a drama and a libretto lies, 
though an essay by Mr. Robert Bridges upon the 
composition of words for music, published some 
twenty years ago, threw a flood of light upon the 
matter, and still deserves to be read by all interested 
in the subject. The ordinary view of a libretto is 
that it is a drama which has gone wrong in the 
baking, and its value is thought to lie in the degree 
to which it is independent of music. Thus that a 
libretto can be performed as a play apart from all 
musical setting—a monstrosity which actually 
occurred, we believe, in the case of Wagner's 
‘Siegfried "—is judged to be the highest tribute 
that can be paid to its excellence, and on all sides 
we find plays transformed into operas with but little 
adaptation, while it has sometimes happened that a 
musician has set to music the text of a play un- 
altered and unabbreviated, as was the case with 
Mascagni’s ‘ Ratcliff’ and Debussy’s ‘ Pelléas et 
Meélisande.’ So long as this confusion of thought 
with regard to the essential feature of a libretto 
prevails, the subject cannot profitably be discussed, 
but it may be hoped that a more reasonable era is 
in prospect, since we find that it is possible to 
produce such an elaborate work, and one showing 
not nearly so much research, but so keen an interest 
in the subject, as Mr. Oscar Sonneck’s catalogue of 
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the librettos in the Library of Congress, a contri- 
bution to the bibliography of librettos which can 
hardly fail to stimulate the interest of musicians if 
not of men of letters on the subject. 

The total number of librettos possessed by the 
Library of Congress is estimated by Mr. Sonneck 
at about 17,000. About 12,000 of these were in- 
cluded in the famous Schatz colleétion, which was 
acquired in 1908. Mr. Schatz had confined his 
energies almost exclusively to the acquisition of 
opera librettos, and it is therefore in this depart- 
ment that the strength of the Congress Library 
collection lies, particularly as regards German and 
Italian operas of the eighteenth century. In 
English and French librettos the Schatz collection 
was relatively weak, but the English seétion in 
the Library of Congress has been materially 
strengthened by the acquisition of the Longe 
collection of minor English dramatists, which in- 
cluded some four hundred eighteenth century 
librettos. 

Mr. Sonneck’s catalogue, which is in two 
volumes, includes only librettos printed before 
1800. The first and larger volume is devoted to a 
catalogue in which the librettos are entered under 
their original titles, with cross-references from the 
titles of translations and adaptations. Every entry 
is accompanied by annotations, sometimes only a 
few lines in length, but often extremely elaborate, 
and occasionally extending to something like a 
thousand words, in which the reader is supplied 
with practically all the available information re- 
garding the production of the opera in question. 
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The second volume includes a catalogue of the 
authors of the librettos in the colleétion, another 
of the composers, and a third of the songs in- 
cidentally mentioned. 

Mr. Sonneck has done his work exceedingly 
well. His system of arrangement is lucid and 
business-like, and his annotations, so far as we 
have been able to check them, are as erudite and 
comprehensive as we should expeét from a historian 
of his reputation and ability. At some future time 
Mr. Sonneck may see his way to putting the world 
of music still more in his debt by bestowing upon 
it an index of plots, such as Riemann attempted 
on a much smaller scale in his ‘Opernbuch.’ At 
present if one wishes, let us say for instance to 
trace the operatic history of the legend of the 
‘Golden Fleece,’ one would have to search in 
Mr. Sonneck’s title-catalogue under a number of 
different headings, ‘L’Argonauté in Colco,’ ‘II 
Vello d’Oro,’ ‘Giasone,’ ‘ Medea,’ ‘Teseo,’ and, 
for all we know, others as well. But Mr. Sonneck 
has given us so much that it would be unjust to 
blame him for not giving us more. His catalogue 
will be a priceless possession to students of the 
history of opera, and we trust that the example of 
the Library of Congress will spur other libraries 
possessing fine collections of librettos to emulation. 


R. A. S. 





